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President Roosevelt’s List of Birds 


Seen in the White House Grounds and About Washington 
During His Administrationt 


HEN Mr. Richard Kearton, the English ornithologist and author, 
brought his wonderful motion pictures of bird-life to this country, 


he came directly to Washington, and gave his first exhibition at thé 
White House to a small company of invited guests. President Roosevelt seemed 
to enjoy the entertainment immensely, and when it was over he congratulated 
Mr. Kearton warmly. Then the two became the center of a distinguished group 
of outdoor men, including Ambassador Bryce, and they talked for an hour on a 
variety of subjects,—beginning with snakes and ending with nature-faking. 

It was when the party was breaking up that I had an opportunity to speak 
with the President, and I asked him if I might make, from a magazine article 
of his, a list of the birds he mentioned having seen about the White House. 
I explained that I wanted it for a new edition of the local bird book, ‘Birds of 
Washington and Vicinity.’ 

“Why yes,” he answered cordially. “But I'll do better for you than that. 
I’ll make you a list of all the birds I can remember having seen since I have 
been here.” 

Then he said I had better remind him, as he might forget it, and he told me 
how to address a note so that it would come directly to him, without risk of 
falling into a secretary’s waste-basket. 

I wrote the reminder, and it shows the President’s characteristic promptness 
that within twenty-four hours after mailing it I received this list of ninety-three 
birds in his own handwriting. 

Where an unusual name is given, I have added another in brackets. What 
a Bush Sparrow was I did not know and could not find out, so I wrote Mr. Roose- 
velt again, but not until after he had left Washington and was at Oyster Bay 
engrossed with preparations for his African trip. I hardly expected a reply, but 
some weeks later received a note from the Outlook office saying the writer had 
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been instructed by Mr. Roosevelt, before his departure, to say that a Bush Spar- 
row is a Field Sparrow.—Lucy W. Maynarp, Washington, D. C. 


(* Denotes a species seen on White House grounds) 


Nicut Heron. Five spent winter of 1907 
in swampy about one-half 
mile west of Washington Monument. 

MovurnNING DOVE. 

QUAIL. 

RUFFED GROUSE. 
Creek. 

SHARP-SHINNED HAWK. 

RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 

*SPARROW HAwK. A pair spent the last 
two winters on and around the White 
House grounds, feeding on the Spar- 
rows—largely, thank Heaven, on the 
English Sparrows. 

*SCREECH OWL. Steady resident on White 
House grounds. 

*SAW-WHET OwL. A pair spent several 
weeks by the south portico of the White 
House, 1905. 

KINGFISHER. 

*YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO. 

Harry WOoDPECKER. 

*DowNny WooDPECKER. 

*SAPSUCKER. 

*RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 
pair) on White House grounds. 

*FLICKER. Nests (several pairs) on White 
House grounds. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

NIGHTHAWK. 

*CHIMNEY SWIFT. 

*HUMMINGBIRD. 

KINGBIRD. 

GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 

PH@EBE. 

Woop PEWEE. 

HORNED LARK. 

*CROW. 

*FisH Crow. 

*ORCHARD ORIOLE. 
White House grounds. 

BoBOLINK. 

RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 

*BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 

MEADOWLARK. 

*PuURPLE GRACKLE. 
House grounds. 


country 


One seen on Rock 


Nests (one 


One pair nested in 


White 


abundant in 


Nests on 
Very 
early spring. 


*PURPLE FINCH. 
*THISTLE Brirp (Goldfinch). 
VESPER SPARROW. 
*WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 
year sang now and then 
the winter. 
*TREE SPARROW. 
*CuipPiE (Chipping Sparrow). Nests. 
BusH Sparrow (Field Sparrow). 
*SNow Brirp (Junco). 
*Sonc SPARROW. Nests. 
*Fox SPARROW. 
*CARDINAL. 
TOWHEE. 
*INDIGO-BIRD. Nests. 
TANAGER. 
PuRPLE MARTIN. 
*BaRN SWALLOW. 
TREE SWALLOW. 
BANK SWALLOW. 
*CEDAR BIRD. 
LOGGER-HEAD SHRIKE. 
*RED-EYED VIREO. Nests. 
*WARBLING VIREO. Nests. 
*BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER. Nests. 
*BLUE YELLOW-BACKED WARBLER (Par- 
ula Warbler). 
*CapE MAy WARBLER. 
*SUMMER YELLOWBIRD. Nests. 
*BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. 
*BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. 
*MyRTLE WARBLER. 
*MAGNOLIA WARBLER. 
*CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 
*Bay-BREASTED WARBLER. 
*BLACKPOLL WARBLER. 
*BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER. 
PRAIRIE WARBLER. 
OvVEN-BIRD. 
WATER THRUSH. 
KENTUCKY WARBLER. 
*Y ELLOWTHROAT. 
CHAT. 
*BLUE-WINGED WARBLER. 


Sings; this 
all through 


*CANADIAN WARBLER. 


*REDSTART. Nests on White House 
grounds. 


PIPIT. 


President Roosevelt’s List of Birds 


MOCKINGBIRD. 
*CaATBIRD. Nests on White House 
grounds. 
THRASHER. 
House WREN. 
*CAROLINA WREN. 
MarRsH WREN. 
*BROWN CREEPER. 
*WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 
*TurrEp Tit. Nests on White House 
grounds, 


March 27, 1908. 


GOLDEN-EYES ON 


*CHICKADEE. 

*GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. 

*RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET. 

GNATCATCHER. 

*Woop THrRusH. Nests on White House 
grounds. 

* BLUEBIRD. 

*RoBIN. Nests on White House grounds. 


(Doubtless this list is incomplete; I 
have seen others that I have forgotten.) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


YELLOWSTONE LAKE 


Photographed by George Shiras, 3d, July, 1909 


THE MEADOWLARK 


The cheerless remnant of the snow-drift lies 
Along the fields, and there are wintry skies 
Whose chilling blasts assail thee, Meadowlark. 
I know not how you find subsistence here, 
Among the withered herbs of yester-year: 

I grieve for your uncertain days—but hark! 

I hear your brave note calling, loud and clear. 


—Edward R. Ford. 


' 
BARRED OWL LEAVING NEST IN HOLLOW TREE 
Photographed by Howard H. Cleaves, on Staten Island, N. Y., April 11, 1909 
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The Pileated Woodpecker 


By ERNEST WATERS VICKERS 
With photographs by the author 


O far as his continental occupancy 

is concerned, this great black 

Woodpecker is doomed. Civiliza- 
tion is banishing him to a few inaccessible 
happy hunting- grounds; the shrieking 
moan of a thousand portable saw-mills 
are already hymning his requiem. He 
cannot live on the selvage, like the Crow, 
or find new prospects and privileges 
under civilization’s newly imposed con- 
ditions, as have the Robin and Flicker; 
but must share a fate common with the 


primeval forest, since his life is part and 
parcel with the untamable spirit that 
haunts the wilderness. And in a land 
where liberty spells the right to carry a 
gun and destroy every creeping and flying 
thing, his end is only the more certain. 


According to reports from all sec- 
tions east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Great Lakes, this ‘great northern 
chief of his tribe,’ as Alexander Wilson 
styles him, is disappearing or has already 

SUGAR MAPLE, SHOWING THE : , 
EXCAVATIONS MADE BY THE PILE. 80N€; so that bird-lovers tramp miles to 
ATED WOODPECKER. Ellsworth, Ohio. secure a glimpse of his vanishing forms, 
and publish him in their notes with enthusiastic gladness. 

The writer has been familiar with this bird in northeastern Ohio for more 
than a dozen years, and here he has held his own, despite the growth in popula- 
tion and rapid deforestation that have taken place in that length of time. 

To study the Log-cock in his haunts is a memorable experience, which words 
fail to describe. It kindles enthusiasm to the superlative degree. 

Search the bird-books if you would gain an idea of his outward appearance, 
but it is of his very spirit that we would give a glimpse. An animus of wild, 
dashing joy, full of nervous, tireless, almost impatient industry; utter aloofness 
from all man-made things; loud, ringing, derisive laughter; vigorous, straight- 
away flight, bearing that chisel-beak firmly set on his.short-necked powerful head, 
—thus with his brief, flowing crest he suggests the Kingfisher, as he dashes across 
alternate patches of light and shade with cackling laughter. Every movement 
suggests a personality of unusual vim and poise and independent power. He 
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does nothing by halves; his industry is intense. When he smites his chosen 
sounding-board, the woods reverberate with the wooden music. When hewing 
his way to a meal in the heart of a tree, the wintry silence is filled with the clatter 
of his workshop, and the chips fly. 

Think of him, almost as big as a Crow, some eighteen inches long by twenty- 
eight inches in expanse, sooty black, with white stripes flowing from cheeks down 
neck and out into his wings, the royal head in its scarlet cap, and the male with 
scarlet mustaches to match, and that unutterably savage orange eye! 


CHIPS FROM THE PILEATED’S WORKSHOP 
About one-half natural size 

If a workman is known by his chips, then the Log-cock is well advertised,— 
the scene of his operations presenting an astonishing sight for amount of debris 
and size of the chips. Thus there was the force of real meaning in his old scien- 
tific name, H ylotomus, derived from the Greek and meaning “ wood-cutter,”’ for 
he is the feathered wood-cutter par excellence to those who know his habits. In 
proof of this, we offer a plate of his bent chips about one-half natural size. These 
. were of good, sound maple wood, showing ant holes, In striking, the Log-cock 
employs a writing or‘wrenching stroke, which sends chips flying to a considerable 
distance; some we have picked up six feet from the base of the tree. 

Like the Flicker, he is a great lover of ants, which accordingly occupy a large 
place in his bill-of-fare. So, to dine on the big black timber ants, which are his 
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special delight, he drives holes to the very heart of growing forest trees, tapping 
the central chamber of the colony, where, in winter, he finds the dormant swarm 
unable to move and feasts upon them at leisure. This habit of riddling trees has 
caused the inobservant to condemn him for a timber destroyer; which is as great 
a mistake as to conclude that all Woodpeckers are Sapsuckers because one had 
the habit of puncturing the bark and drinking sap. A tree containing an ant 
colony is already doomed. And the Log-cock makes no mistakes, though man 
might find no outward sign of an ant-tree. Doubtless that strong‘formic smell, 
coupled with his experience in sounding tree trunks,—as a man tells a ripe 
watermelon by the plunk of it,—enables him not only to find the tree, but, what 
is more remarkable, to drive his hole with such precision that he taps the heart 
of the community. 

This illustration of a maple tree, a foot im diameter, will give some idea of 
such excavations as this feathered wood-cutter will make in order to indulge his 
fondness for ants. The largest of the four holes was 7 inches long, 2} inches wide, 
and 7 inches deep. The next in size was 6} inches long, 24 inches wide and 7 
inches deep. All four holes passed through 3 to 5 inches of sound wood each. 
If any man were given a small gouge or chisel and a light mallet, and forced to 
cut such a series of holes, he would rightly feel that he had quite a task before 
him. But here was a bird doing the work with no tools but his beak. 

These holes also record the retreat of the surviving ants upward in the tree, 
or its occupancy by another swarm. The involution of new bark, clearly shown 
in the illustration, about the two lower holes proves that they were made the winter 
previous, while the upper two were excavated late the following summer or after 
the spring growth. Two more holes on the south side of the tree, which do not 
show in the illustration, the lower of which is eight and one-half inches above the 
highest hole shown on the east side, were made the following autumn. Hence 
it would appear that each time of revisitation Hylotomus (or Ceophleus, as we 
now call him) found that the survivors had retreated a little higher, and followed 
them up. Thus, in a way like a landlord, he goes his rounds and collects his rent. 
This illustration of the Log-cock’s work is not a show specimen; numbers can 
be found in his range to equal or surpass it. We have seen sugar-maple, soft 
sugars, basswood or linden, wild cherry and various species of ash, operated 
upon in this way by the Pileated Woodpecker. 


A New Departure for the Redwing 


By HOWARD H. CLEAVES, Staten Island, N. Y. 


With photographs by the author 


HE Red-winged Blackbird is gen- 
erally associated with wet, marshy 


places. His three-syllable note, or 
song, we expect to hear from the tree-tops 
on the border of some cat-tail swamp, 
along some creek, or at the edge of a 
pond. 

The nest is easily located, being placed 
sometimes in a tussock of grass near the 
margin of the water, or out in an open 
stretch of marsh-land in the short grasses. 

t More often it is suspended from the 
FEMALE ‘aie ee upright stems of the highwater-shrubs or 
; the tall marsh grasses. The two latter 
nests differ from the others. They are woven on the outside with plant fibers, and 
fastened to their supports in a manner which makes them resemble, in a degree, 
the nest of the Baltimore Oriole. Generally they are placed several feet from 
the ground. The former nests are invariably placed very close to the ground, or 
water, being only a few inches up the stems of the grasses to which they are 
attached, and in no wise do they resemble a pendent nest. They are constructed 
throughout of grasses of various sizes. 

But the Redwing is changing the nest-building customs of his race. He is 
completely shifting the scenes of his domestic life. That is, he is doing so in a 
certain section of Staten Island. 

Last summer, while photographing Bobolinks, I had occasion to do a great 
deal of walking back and forth through a daisy field, in search of nests. Red- 
winged Blackbirds seemed numerous about the place, and would first alight on the 
tree-tops at the edge of a wood, and then fly excitedly out over the field and hover 
just above my head. I must have been too much absorbed in my Bobolinks at 
first to take note of the Redwings, for not until a female of the latter species had 
actually been flushed from her nest did it occur to me that these birds might do 
such an unheard-of thing as to build in an upland hay-field, within a few rods 
of the nests of the Bobolink and Meadowlark. But here was unquestionable 
proof. Father Redwing sat in a tree-top, scolding; the mother hovered excitedly 
over my head; and just in front of me, supported by a cluster of daisy stems, was 
the nest. The set of eggs was incomplete, but the eggs were unmistakable. The 
nest-site had changed, but the eggs were scrawled with the same short-hand mark- 
ings that adorn all Redwings’ eggs. The nest was of the type found in the short 
salt-meadow grass, and was only four inches from the ground. 
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I stopped long enough to photograph this rather unusual find, and when I 
resumed my Bobolink work I soon happened upon another, this one containing 
four eggs. This second nest was distant from the first about a hundred yards, 
and no doubt there were more nests in the field, because at one time there were 
four anxious females hovering in the air. 

As stated above, the Redwings have always nested hereabout, either on 
the salt meadows or along the borders of fresh-water ponds. The pond-borders 
have, of late years, become so spoiled by cows and men that they now offer 
scarcely a suitable nesting-site. The salt meadows have all been ditched, and I 
often think that I would much rather endure mosquitos in their former numbers 
than to have the scarcity of bird-life on the meadows which this ditching has 
apparently caused. Formerly, during the spring and fall migrations, the meadow 
lands attracted Greater Yellow-legs, Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
Semipalmated Plovers, and several others which are now rarely seen there. 

However, these migrants are not the only birds to be affected. The Redwings 
nested formerly in such numbers that to find half a dozen or more of their nests 
within an hour was nothing remarkable. But the drying up of the meadows has 
brought about a change. The grass is now parched, and small fish lie dead in 
stale water-holes where Night Herons and Green Herons once made successful 
catches. Soft mud here and there after a rain bears the impressions made by 
Crows’ feet, and I am inclined to believe that the Crows play a. more or less 
important part in the increasing discomforts of the Redwings. Before, the mead- 


ows were, for the most part, covered with water to the depth of several inches. 


HILLSIDE WHERE REDWINGS NEST AMONG 


THE DAISIES 
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Now the water is all drawn off, and the Crows can alight anywhere they please 
and destroy the contents of the Blackbirds’ nests. On several occasions, nests 
containing eggs have been located, and a day or two later have been found empty 
and deserted. One day four such nests were observed, their linings being usually 
torn out and scattered about the spot. Last season no Redwings nested on the 


meadows. 


The question arises: Are these adverse conditions causing the Redwing to 


move to a new and different place during the nesting period, or is he doing it for 
reasons of another character? It seems that the dominant instinct to return 
each year to the same general locality is still strong, but that an entirely new area 
in that locality is gradually being accepted as the place for the rearing of the an- 
nual brood. 


“PLACED THE PREY IN FRONT OF THE EXPECTANT YOUNGSTER” 
From Macpherson’s ‘The Home-Life of the Golden Eagle.’ See page 62 


Notes on Water Birds in Forest Park, St. Louis 


By H. C. WILLIAMS and N. deW. BETTS 


, \HE accompanying table gives a list of the water birds that were observed 
on the ponds of Forest Park, St. Louis, during the spring and fall of 1908, 
and spring of 1909. With the exception of three species (marked W in the 

table), the list is based on notes made by the writers, who were stationed in the 

park near the ponds, and had a very good opportunity to keep a register of the 
visitors during the week-days. The dates on the three additional species were 
kindly furnished by Mr. Widmann. 

The list is probably far from complete, for, while many of the birds remained 
for a considerable number of days or even weeks, others would stay for only a 
few hours. This was especially true of Waders and Terns, several of which 
passed on without waiting for identification. 

The ponds are of recent formation, lying within the site of the World’s Fair 
of 1904, and are not large, covering perhaps eight acres. There are two main 
irregularly shaped ponds, connected by canals, with a total length of about one- 
half mile. The canals are bordered with shrubbery, but the ponds are practi- 
cally open on all sides and partially bordered by the Park highways. Small 
fish, frogs, and crayfish are apparently very abundant, and probably furnish the 
chief attraction in keeping the Ducks on the ponds. Water-plants are not in 
evidence to any extent, and must occupy a very small portion of the bill-of-fare. 

One of the most interesting things noticed was the short space of time neces- 
sary to make the Ducks feel at home after a stay of a day or two. They apparently 
realized that they were safe, for, instead of flying at any one’s approach, they 
simply swim out to the center of the ponds and allow themselves to be observed. 
It was a good illustration of the value of bird refuges; for it is not always easy 
for those accustomed to the actions of hunted birds to believe the stories of 
the tameness of those that are consistently let alone. It is possible, however, 
that birds in a park, where people are almost a part of the natural conditions, 
would become unsuspicious much sooner than in a less-frequented preserve. 

The number of birds of any one species usually varied considerably, and, in 
order to give a fair idea of the number present, two columns are given in the 
table, headed “average” and “greatest” number. The average number is used, 
in the case of species that were seen on and off for several weeks, to show the 
number usually present. The inclusive dates give the first and last observations, 
and do not necessarily mean a continuous presence. 

The Scaup Ducks were by far the most numerous, and a flock of from eight to 
twelve was present continuously for six weeks in the spring of 1909. During the 
day they usually rested near the center of the ponds, not feeding to any extent 
until evening. Their characteristic method of feeding was to swim rather slowly 
along the shore, making frequent and rapid dives,—as though pursuing frogs that 
had darted away from the bank. The Mergansers, Canvasbacks, Golden-eyes, and 
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Buffle-heads, usually fed nearer the center of the ponds, diving continuously 
and at apparently no particular time of the day. Black Terns were present on 
five separate occasions in the spring of 1909, appearing in the forenoon and flying 
about over the ponds until dusk. They were never present when we arrived at 
the park in the morning. While flying about, they made frequent swoops close 
to the surface, as though catching insects, it being very seldom that they actually 
entered the water. The five Canada Geese were too timid to remain long enough 
for observations, leaving very shortly after they came down to inspect the place. 
The Cormorant also departed at the first sight of an onlooker. The Pelicans 
were observed circling above the park, and did not attempt to make a landing. 
The Pelicans and the Great Blue Heron were the only species out of the thirty- 
one listed that did not actually come down to the ponds, and perhaps, strictly 
speaking, should not be included in the table 


List of water birds seen on and about the ponds of 
Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


es | 3s | 
Species 3& Ze Spring, 1908 Fall, 1908 Spring, 1909 
<z | Sz | | 

Pied-billed Grebe 5 26 | Mar.22-May 9 July 24-Nov. 14 Mar. 22-May 3 
Loon (G. imber) r | Apr. 24-27 
Forster’s Tern 2 | May 1-4 
Common Tern 5 May 27 
Black Tern .. 12 38 Aug. 11, 12 May 6-27 
Cormorant... . 2 Apr. 19, May 12 
White Pelican 5° 100 | | Sept. 2, 29 
American Merganser | I Apr. 4 Dec. 5, 6 
Hooded Merganser 4 7 Apr. 8 Nov. 3-Dec. 19 
Mallard....... 2 Sept. 30-Dec. 9 
Gadwall...... I Nov. 16—Dec. 9 
Baldpate (W) 6 Apr. 4 
Blue-winged Teal 2 12 Apr. 4-29 Sept. 28-Oct. 24 
Shoveller (W) 7 Apr. 4 
Pintail...... I | Feb. 10 
Wood Duck 8 | Oct. 6 
Canvasback. . I Mar. 6-13 
Lesser Scaup Duck 10 60 Mar. g-Apr. 21 | Oct. 7-Dec. 7 Mar. 4—-May 11 
American Goldeneye 2 4 | Nov. 21-Jan. 6, ‘og Mar. 17-Apr. 26 
Buffiehead. .. . I 3 |} Oct. pat 5, ‘09 Mar. 1—Apr. 5 
Ruddy Duck 2 Nov. 3-Nov. 14 Mar. 10 
Canada Goose 5 | Apr. 5 
Great Blue Heron (W) I | Nov. 7 
Green Heron I May 5 May 3-25 
American Coot I } Apr. 8-May 9 Nov. 21—Dec. 1 Apr. 1-May 24 
Wilson’s Snipe 2 Nov. 21 Mar. 23-Apr. 14 
Pectoral Sandpiper 5 Mar. 31-—May 1 
Greater Yellowlegs . . z Apr. 28 Apr. 8-May 1 
Solitary Sandpiper I 3 May 1-5 Apr. 24-May 10 
Spotted Sandpiper 2 3 May 2-5 Aug. 12 May 3-15 
Killdeer ; 4 Mar. 5 


Hooded Merganser in a Chicago Park 


By HERBERT R. MILLS 


ARFIELD PARK, a large natural woodland containing several acres 

of beautiful lagoons, is situated in Chicago’s thickly settled west side. 

Here, in sight of Madison Street’s continual procession of street cars, 
and within range of the roar from Lake Street’s elevated and surface lines, a 
Hooded Merganser, in adult male plumage, has come and remained for the past 
eighteen months. His first appearance in the park was during the spring migra- 
tion of 1908, and since then my frequent visits to the park have never failed to 
find him contentedly feeding along the edge of some lagoon, in company with 
the tame Ducks and Swan that are kept there. 


HOODED MERGANSER IN A CHICAGO PARK LAKE 
Photographed by Herbert R. Mills 


He is apparently uninjured. I have never seen him fly, but he sometimes 
leaves the water and walks up on the shore to sit among the bushes on the bank. 
In the water he far surpasses the tame birds in speed and power. He seems to have 
lost all fear of human beings, for he will dash up to the very water’s edge to 
snatch the cracker or piece of bread offered to him. When food is thrown out 
on the lagoon, he will shoot through the water like a meteor, and seize the morsel 
from under the very bill of the tame Duck, whose alertness and power of instan- 
taneous reaction have long been lost through years of domestication. 
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Something in the distinguished appearance and dignified demeanor of this 
wild beauty renders him conspicuous as a foreigner in his civilized environment, 
and induces the immediate appellation of “Wild Duck” from every one who 
sees him. The elevating influence that unspoiled Nature exerts over our lives 
is manifest in the charm that attracts hundreds of park visitors toward the little 
wild Merganser, and causes them to stop and gaze with admiration upon his 
beauty. He so far overshadows his humble domestic relatives in character that 
they are entirely ignored while in his presence. Such is the charm of the wilder- 
ness which envelopes every wild being, radiating its message with every pulse of 
its life. The beholder is spirited back to the wild, simple days of his own heritage, 
when sin, sickness and suffering were the exception, and his endeavor to live a 
pure, natural life receives a new impetus. 

I hope that the presence of the Hooded Merganser in this crowded city will 
emphasize the value of natural associations to mankind, and prove a powerful 


mission to the cause of bird protection. 


or 


FLORIDA SCREECH OWL ON NEST 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
THIRD PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Lovis AcaAssiz FUERTES 
(See frontispiece) 


SONG SPARROW 


This species, as a whole, ranges from ocean to ocean, but over much of this 
wide area it is not possible to trace the movements of the migrating individuals 
because the observers cannot distinguish these from the resident breeding birds. 
Thus, on the Pacific slope most of the Song Sparrows perform a more or less 
extended migration, but some winter north to British Columbia and others breed 
south to Lower California. It is not possible, therefore, to give any migrating dates 
for the Pacific slope. In the eastern United States the birds winter north regu- 
larly to Nebraska and New Jersey, and breed south to southern Nebraska and 
+ southern Virginia. Thus there is a belt in the vicinity of the parallel of 40° N. lati- 
tude in which Song Sparrows are found every month in the year and no migration 
data are available. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | 4 f Earlie 

PLACE ct yoney | Artezen dope st | Rastent sage of 
Northern New Jersey................ 17 | March 5 A few winter 
SNE OA Minh, $0 6-40: we'd Catia cela he cia 17 March 15 February 23, 1909 
(US Pee er te 7 March 17 A few winter 
ne ees > Pe ee re 7 March 17 March 7, 1906 
WO CME DIE, Wasik cchwntees 5 6 March 23 March 16, 1893 
mR, COMBS 6 oo iin ss ies ede’ 4 March 4 A few winter 
yer errs 21 March 8 February 27, 1906 
ND, RAMs 6 6.5 5a. m03'o nv etine «c 6 March 12 March 3, 1898 
ini, cows pa a aces -adenie 16 March 16 February 21, 1906 
NN. SE ass day vanes wan ws ge 7 March 21 March 8, 1894 
Pawentket, BR. ©.. i... 6.0... 5 March 1 February 23, 1887 
NN Mn dc 206 ois sah ie Hk 3 Feb. 25 February 20, 1887 
Attleboro Falls, Mass............. 4 Feb. 28 February 24, 1902 
Springfield, Mass................ es 6 March 14 March g, 1898 
West Groton, Mass. ................ 7 March 12. | March g, 1894 
Framingham, Mass. ..........::.. ; 8 March 13 | March 8, 1897 
West Roxbury, Mass. ............... 7 March 13 February 26, 1888 
Bs MIDS 065 corcccdann iaaeess | 9 March 12 | February 27, 1906 
Amherst, Mass. .......... care Loe 6 March 16 | March 7, 1894 
PO, SRI, «8.5045 Osea deen es 6 March 17. | March 13, 1902 
a ERs presen Pare 8 March 17. | March 12, 1908 
East Templeton, Mass...............| March 21 March 14, 1893 


March 27 | March 18, 1893 
March 27. | March 23, 1908 
March 30 | March 19, 1894 
April 1 | March 13, 1898 


pS ey , See ee aS 
MD MRE, Wks oe cnais o b's. 0 wia'dhmwk 2 ores j 
MS OW Bien hb o'oie:d-3.04 sauce Rated 
CS OS a caeinale ef 


oH 
“Neb wwnuuso 

K 

iS) 

a 

iz) 

is 

w 

a 


Oe a | Rr ere & a : | March 20, 1908 
Southern New Hampshire........... I | March 20 | March 11, 1898 
Sy See © ee | March 25 March 18, 1898 
ae. Sag: Sa PO i 


March 21 March 14, 1908 


US Main vw x 0c he oe Ades 5 


April 2 | March 28, 1889 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


Westbrook, Me... 

Phillips, Me.... 

Plymouth, Me.... 

Orono, Me..... 

Grand Manan, N. B.. 
Sear 

Halifax, N. S...... 

Scotch Lake, N. B.... 

Pictou, N. S....... 

Chatham, N. B..... 

North River, Prince Edward Island 
Montreal, Canada. 

Quebec City, Canada. 

Godbout, Que.... 

Lake Mistassini, Que....... 
Southern Missouri. . 

Waterloo, Ind.......... 

Wauseon, O...... 

Oberlin, O.... 

Sandusky, O.. 
Cleveland, O... 
Plymouth. Mich... Ls 
Petersburg, Mich......... 

Battle Creek, Mich...... 

i. » arr 

Upper Peninsula, Mich... 
Dunnville, Ontario................ 
Strathroy, Ontario... 
Galt, Ontario. ; 
Plover Mills, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario... 
Ottawa, Ontario..... 
Kearney, Ontario..... 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
Onaga, Kans.... 

Reon, 5e........ 
Hillsboro, Ia... 
Ne re 
Se 

Se UE, Cb ae os 

Grinnell, Ia........ 

Sioux City, Ia.. 

Citeeem, 80... 6.6... 

Rockford, Ill... . 

Milford, Wis.......... 

Madison, Wis......... 

Milwaukee, Wis......... 

La Crosse, Wis... 

Stevens Point, Wis... 

Lanesboro, Minn.......... 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 

Elk River, Minn..... ; 

White Earth, Minn........ 
Larimore, N. D. (near)........ 
Laramie, Wyo.... 

Columbia Falls, Mont... 

Great Falls, Mont................. 
Aweme, Manitoba.. 

Qu’Appelle, Sask......... 
Flagstaff, Alberta.... 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


no 


ooo oun 


> 


te 
ons 


runt neu 


° 


6 


Average date of 

spring arrival 
March 27 
March 29 
April 1 
April 1 
March 31 
March 31 
March 29 
April 2 
April 6 
April 14 
April 5 
April 4 
April 12 


March 16 
March 26 
March 25 
April 18 
March 15 
March 19 
March 15 
March 18 
March 22 
March 23 
April 2 
April 2 
April 4 
April 7 
April 17 
April 9 


March 21 
April 3 
April 17 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


March 13, 1894 
March 15, 1908 
March 19, 1878 
March 22, 1894 
March 23, 1889 
March 18, 1898 
March 20, 1903 
March 20, 1903 
March 14, 1894 
March 29, 1898 
March 19, 1889 
March 22, 1897 
March 26, 1902 
April 13, 1885 
May 23, 1885 

A few winter 
Rare, winter 
February 7, 1898 
February 20, 1892 
February 6, 1898 
February 6, 1891 
January 29, 1906 
February 4, 1890 
March 5, 19¢9 
March 10, 1903 
March 29, 1905 
February 6, 1896 
February 24, 1899 
March 9g, 1894 
March 9g, 1887 
March 10, 1898 
March 12, 1894 
March 18, 1898 
March 31, 1905 
February 4, 1894 
Rare, winter 
March g, 1899 
March 8, 1894 
March 9g, 1894 
March 7, 1909 
March 16, 1889 
March 22, 1908 
March 6, 1904 
March 4, 1894 
March 10, 1850 
March 11, 1894 
March 11, 1889 
March 18, 1905 
March 9g, 1895 
March 17, 1889 
March 18, 1889 
March 20, 1889 
April 16, 1882 
April 4, 1893 
April 3, 1897 
March 19; 1896 
Marth 27, 1889 
April 10, 1903 
April 15, 1904 
April 21, 1906 
April 29, rgor 


be 
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SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | 
PLACE af years | Aroqage date, of | Lamet date of che tan 
recor 
NS GT Se eae F March 31, 1887 
kL nen or April 1, 1904 
NS errs oe re ee April 10, 1902 
MRI IRS deh ono 054%. 3455 5 dua spevest <1 okt May 1, 1902 
a BG SR ee eerie May g, 1885 
I DE RG 6 oid edad st Seo whale seas 5 April 4 April 11, 1890 
be eke con fe erro y eee ere 3 April 24 May 5, 1890 
NE: TR Br: 5.3. cbse. bred ao uee¥ So os March 12, 1906 
i MR gees oat sade « wacaewtees 4 April 24 April 28, 1906 
ES ee ee epee Sie s | April se April 19, 1894 
Souwtmern Biissouri.... .. 5.6 wees. 3 | April 20 April 29, 1903 
CU Es BOM n iiss cae os oma wo April 6, 1891 
PND SUI ho 6.50.0 J:h¢p: oo wana ew 98% 3 April 9 April 23, 1885 
RI EIN ck rai ch ht iace A'cee tae ote 12 April 21 April 28, 1892 
T FALL MIGRATION 
> Number Average e of | i 

PLACE i fall arrival | eo 
a | A PEP eee ee eee eee 9 October 9 October 2, 1902 
SNR, les iodo ose ds Sas heise ees 3 October 16 October 15, 1888 
OS 2 SEIS SPT EEE ee 7 October 7 October 4, 1887 
NE ah Sab dsinic cas 00 35 EK oe oa’ 5 | October 11 October 7, 1904 
southern Missouri... ..... 0.65.2... 5 October 12 October 2, 1908 
I EE Bao oes 5 cw pad Rene 3 October 8 | October 4, 1894 
IM Mla 6 aig ons po awe hep eee 13 October 10 | October 2, 1894 
RS Oy Rene Ptr eee October 22, 1885 
SS rs ee ee 5 October 21 October 6, 1898 
Northern Florida....... ieee aa Wee 3 October 21 October 16, 1904 


FALL MIGRATION 


PLACE ppt Average date of Latest date of the 


soca’ the last one seen last one seen 

| 
Pmpeine, MAURO 6 035.056 bb vee 6 8s Te 10 October 15 October 22, 1907 
Lanesboro, Minn.......... eeu 7 November 1 December 18, 1888 
Dini ares citi aekee ee uee ia 6 October 26 November 5, 1894 
Co PE a ey ore 3 November 4 November 24, 1885 
PN By oscice td os ekd Soe tibet 4 November 11 | November 20, 1898 
a 2 eae ee Geek ere eer 4 November 11 | December 6, 1903 
Upper Peninsula, Mich.............. 3 October 15 October 19, 1898 
WR MONO isos occ e'sisids Te Oeeed 4 November 16 | November 25, 1908 
eR), ee reer ef | 3 October 13 October .18, 1894 
Plover Mills, Ontario....... 4 October 14 | October 30, 1893 
Be rrr ee ee 15 October 24 | November 26, 1885 
| OTS See ae .| 6 November 17 | December 15, 1902 
SCG, Filey oss. sins hy igi See 6 October 27 November 26, 1895 
OE 5 rere near ESF 4 November 1 | November 26, 1906 
Weems. Oink ne di ddaw raw etus 4 November 6 | November 26, 1892 


North River, Prince Edward Island .| | December 25, 1889 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number 


PLACE of years’ | ihe'iast one seen | “Inst one seen" 
Eastern Nova Scotia........... 3 October 17 October 22, 1894 
Scotch Lake, N. B.... | 6 October 27 November 13, 1904 
Oe 3 November 1 November 17, 1894 
Montreal, Canada... 8 October 17 October 29, 1895 
Southwestern Maine. . 14 October 29 December 7, 1903 
Southern New Hampshire...... tien 3 November 5 November 14, 1899 
Northern Vermont.... 5 November 1 November 20, 1906 
Eastern Massachusetts | 19 October 28 November 13, 1894 
West Winfield, N. Y. . 6 October 25 November 1, 1901 


The “Data in the Biological Survey” 


Explanatory note by PROFESSOR COOKE 


T may interest the readers of Birp-LoreE to learn something about the 

sources of the notes on migration that appear from month to month. The 

Biological Survey was established twenty-five years ago, and part of its 
work from the outset has been the accumulating of data on bird distribution 
and migration. The card system is used and each note is entered on a separate 
card. At the present time the “data in the Biological Survey ” are contained on 
about four hundred thousand cards of unpublished notes derived principally from 
the more than two thousand different migration observers who have contributed 
their reports during these twenty-five years. The remainder is derived from 
records of museum specimens and from the field notes of the staff of the Bio- 
logical Survey. 

These original notes are supplemented by many published records. The most 
important ornithological publications have been extracted thoroughly, and 
many notes gathered from the so-called minor publications. About two hundred 
thousand cards of published records are now on hand. The notes from ‘The Auk’ 
alone required over forty thousand cards. 

The Biological Survey, therefore, has about six hundred thousand notes from 
which to draw for information concerning the distribution and migration of North 
American birds. It follows that on some of the more common birds the records 
must be very voluminous. The migration dates given in this number of Brrp- 
Lore for the Song Sparrow are selected from more than three thousand notes— 
which, if published in full in the most condensed form, would require more than 
forty of Brrp-Lore’s pages. The records for Chicago occupy only two lines, one 
for arrival in spring and the other for departure in the fall, but these dates are 
selected from 83 records contributed during 26 years by 28 different persons. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
SECOND PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Song Sparrow (Fig. 2). The fusing of the spots on the central breast-feathers 
to make a larger spot or blotch and the pronounced maxillary stripes are the chief 
distinguishing marks of the eastern Song Sparrow, as well as of practically all 
the races of Song Sparrow; add to these certain characteristics of voice and 
manner, and a disposition which usually permits examination at close range, 
and we have a bird which is generally identified without difficulty. 

The sexes are alike, and in view of the exceptional variations shown by this 
species west of the Rockies, the color of our eastern bird is notably uniform. 
It is a fact that the country east of the Rockies is in itself comparatively uniform, 
but nevertheless there are in it areas inhabited by Song Sparrows the climate of 
which differs more widely than that of regions in the West, each of which has a 
different race of Song Sparrow. 

We have, it is true, a slightly grayer form (M. m. juddi) in North Dakota, 
and specimens resembling this bird are not infrequently found in the Atlantic 
coast states; but, on the whole, our bird shows but little individual variation 

The nestling has the wings and tail like those of the adult, but the body plu- 
mage is softer, the streaks are less sharply defined, the breast blotch is wanting, 
and the plumage is more or less suffused with yellowish buff. It is in this costume 
that the young birds sing the low, indeterminate, rambling song so unlike the lay 
of the adult. 

As Dr. Dwight has shown, in the paper before referred to, this plumage 
may be worn for several months, the molt into the winter plumage occurring from 
August to October. This molt includes all the body feathers, the tail, the tertials 
and wing-coverts, usually the primaries and rarely the secondaries. 

The adult, as is customary, passes from the breeding into winter plumage 
by a complete molt, and is then indistinguishable from young birds in winter 
plumage. Winter birds, aside from differences due to wear, have the breast and 
sides more strongly washed with brownish than do summer specimens. There 
appears to be no molt in the spring, and the difference between sleek winter speci- 
mens and much-bedraggled midsummer ones is due to wear. 

The Song Sparrow is the most plastic of North American birds, or, in other 
words, it is so readily affected in size and color by the climatic conditions under 
which it lives that, given some slight change in the climate of a region, we 
expect to find it reflected in the Song Sparrow of that region. Broadly speaking, 
the general colors of Song Sparrows are related to the rainfall, while their size 
is related to latitude. Thus, the Song Sparrows of arid regions are pale, while the 
Song Sparrows of humid regions are dark. Compare, for example, the figure 
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of the Desert Song Sparrow (Fig. 3) with that of the Sooty Song Sparrow (Fig. 4). 
The former inhabits the Colorado desert where the annual rainfall averages 
about six inches; the latter lives on the northwest Pacific coast where the 
annual rainfall averages over ninety inches. 

Again, observe that the Mexican Song Sparrow at the southern extremity 
of the range of the species (No. 1, on map) is the smallest race, measuring some 
six inches in length, and that there is a gradual increase in size northward until 
the maximum is reached at the northern extremity of the range of the species, 
where the Aleutian Song Sparrow (Fig. 1) attains a length of nearly nine inches. 

If we compared only the palest Song Sparrow with the darkest, we might well 
believe, so unlike are they, that each form represents a distinct species; but when 
we include in our comparison representatives of all the twenty-three races of 
Song Sparrows we find complete intergradation in color and in size. Nowhere 
can one draw the line. As the climatic conditions under which the birds live 
change, the birds keep pace. Cause and effect go hand in hand. Here we have 
a species in flower, as it were, a single Song Sparrow stalk with its twenty-three 
blossoms, any one of which might make an independent growth as a species 
if it were separated from the parent stem. Doubtless some day the separation 
will come, when we shall have several species of Song Sparrow, each with its group 
of races, but at present we have only one species, divided into some twenty-three 
sub-species or species in process of formation. 

A variety of reasons may be advanced to account for the pronounced geo- 
graphical variations shown by the Song Sparrow. Its wide range indicates 
physical adaptability and ready adjustment to differences in food and habitat. 
Its variations in size, while they conform to the general law of increase in size 
northward, are exceptionally marked, and are not equaled by those of any other 
North American bird,—a further indication of an inherent plasticity. 

The species is comparatively non-migratory. Several races, notably in Cali- 
fornia, are permanently resident, and a number of contiguous and restricted 
areas may there be found each to have its own form of Song Sparrow. Such 
strictly non-migratory species are continuously subjected to the influences of their 
environment, which are heightened by permanent isolation. But even the most 
migratory forms come early and stay late, and are thus in the breeding area for a 
much greater part of the year than, for example, many Warblers which come in 
May and leave in August. 

But, suggest as we may the various factors which appear to be active in pro- 
ducing such geographic variations as the Song Sparrows exhibit, they are not 
potent with all birds, even when other things are equal, and it seems probable that 
some species are in an active state of development and readily respond to the in- 
fluences of their surroundings, while others are fixed and make no such response. 
The latter represent older types of birds, which are, so to speak, near or a part 
of the trunk of the bird’s family tree, while the former class includes the birds 
at the terminal branches of this tree. 


MAP INDICATING 


. Mexican Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia 
mexicana). 

. Michoacan Song Sparrow (M. m. adusia). 

. Durango Song Sparrow (M. m. goldmani). 

. Mountain Song Sparrow (M. m. montana). 

. Eastern Song Sparrow (M. m. melodia). 

. Judd’s Song Sparrow (M. m. juddi). 

. Merrill’s Song Sparrow (M. m. merrilli). 

. Desert Song Sparrow (M. m. fallax). 

. Brown’s Song Sparrow (M. m. rivularis). 

. San Diego Song Sparrow (M. m. cooperi). 

. San Clemente Song Sparrow (M. m. clemente). 
. Santa Barbara Song Sparrow( M.m.graminea)- 


13. 


14. 

. Suisun Song Sparrow (M,. m. maxillaris). 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

. Aleutian Song Sparrow (M. m. sanaka). 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SONG SPARROWS 


Samuel’s Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodt 
samuelis). 
Alameda Song Sparrow (M. m. pusillula). 


Heermann’s Song Sparrow(M. m. heermanni). 
Mendocino Song Sparrow (M. m. cleonensis)- 
Rusty Song Sparrow (M. m. morphna). 
Sooty Song Sparrow (M. m. rufina). 
Yakutat Song Sparrow (M. m. caurina), 
Kenai Song Sparrow (M. m. kenaiensis). 
Kadiak Song Sparrow (M. m. insignis.) 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations, we reprint below the names and addresses 
of the ornithologists forming Brrp-Lore’s ‘Advisory Council,’ 
which were first published in Brrp-Lore for February, 1g00. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many diffi- 
culties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the nine years that it has been in operation 
fully equals our expectations; and from both students and members of the Council 
we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results attending our efforts 
to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate the opportunity to 
avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Avaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Ar1zona.—Herbert Brown, Tucson, Ariz. 

CaLiFroRNIA.—Charles A. Keeler, Berkeley, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA.—Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

CoLtorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 
ConneEcticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District oF CotumBia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Grorcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Intrnots, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Ittrnots, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, -Washington, D. C. 
InDIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Kansas.—University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Louts1ana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Marne.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

MicuHican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MINNESOTA.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Misstssipp1.—Andrew Allison, Ellisville, Miss. 

Missourr.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Nesraska.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
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NEw HAmMPsHIRE.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

NEw Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
NEW JeErRsEy, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEw Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
NEw York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

NEw York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

NEw York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

NEw York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 141 Broadway, New York City. 

NortH Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

NortH CAro.ina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Oxn10.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
OrEGON.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RHODE IsLanp.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 498, Providence, R. I. 

SoutH CaroLina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Trexas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utan.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VeRMONT.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

VIRGINIA —Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

WEst Vircrnta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 

British CoLumBIA, Western.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
British CotumBrA, Eastern.—Allan Brooks, Okanagan Landing, B. C. 
MANITOBA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 

Nova Scotra.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 

QueBeEc.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N. Y. 


Potes from Field and Stury 


servation and, saw that he was indeed a 


A Semi-domesticated Warbler 


Some time in October, 1909, a Myrtle 
Warbler flew into the Union Station, in 
Washington, D. C., and took up its abode 
in the drug store which occupies a small 
room at one corner of the large waiting- 
room. Here it remained for over a month, 
spending most of its time on top of the high 
cases which occupy the sides of the room, 
but flying freely about on the counters, and 
showing no fear of the people in the store. 
Its food seemed to be chiefly house-flies, 
which it caught with great dexterity, and 
it frequently drank of the various bever- 
ages which 
fountain. In one instance, it was said to 
have been made ‘drunk’ by 


were spilled on the soda 
over indul- 
gence, and, falling into a tub of water, 
would have 
promptly rescued. 


drowned had it not been 

On November 20, in company with Mr. 
W. R. Maxon (who had brought-the case 
to my attention), I visited the station, and 
found the bird to be active and gentle, 
as described. On November 25 it died 
naturally, and I secured the skin for my 
collection. The bird was an adult female, 
in dull plumage.—ArtHuR H. HoweELt, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Prothonotary Warbler in Wellesley, 
Mass. 


On June 2, 1909, I had the good fortune 
to see a fine specimen of this beautiful 
Warbler on the Wellesley College grounds. 
He was, apparently, a male, and was in 
mature and brilliant plumage and full 
song. 

I was attracted by hearing a new note 
among the familiar songs that fill the air 
on a June day. As I happened to be occu- 
pied with a piece of writing which must be 
finished at a certain hour, I tried to ignore 
the song; but it was so near and so in- 
sistent that I threw my writing aside and 
started in pursuit. In shorter time than 
it takes to tell it, I had the bird under ob- 


stranger. He was in a very vivacious 
mood, and some of his movements can 
only be described as antics. 

He had a sharp tilt or two with a pair of 
Pheebes that had a nest near. One of the 
best views I had of him was when he set 
about examining one of the college houses. 
(Wood Cottage). He went into the broad 
piazza and perched on the backs of several 
of the chairs, investigated trellises, blinds 
and window-sills, then went to the edge 
of the roof and into the gutter, where he 
drank, and caught and ate a moth. His 
rapid changes from one pose to another 
afforded a good view of him from every 
angle above and below, and his rich yellow 
showed to fine advantage against the dark 
background of the house. 

In all, I stayed with him for about half 
an hour. In the meantime I had run back 
to the house for opera-glass and bird-books 
and found that he corresponded exactly 
to the description of Protonotaria citrea; 
but the extreme rarity of that bird in 
this region filled me at once with doubt 
and excitement. 

I called a friend, who is an excellent 
observer of wide experience, and, although 
she looked incredulous and even dubious 
when I breathlessly said “ Prothonotary,” 
she came out and agreed in my judgment. 

Later, I consulted the college collection 
of mounted specimens, and found that 
my bird coincided in every particular 
with the one in the collection, except that 
he looked to me a trifle larger and was 
in more brilliant feather.—ANGIE CLARA 
CHAPIN. 


Wren and Sparrow 


Four years ago I nailed an oil-can under 
the gable end of a small building near the 
house, the bottom of the can flat against 
the building. The can was the sort with 
a .cork-fitted opening, with handle that 
served as a door-step for the Wrens that 
took up housekeeping in it. I have no way 
of knowing that the same Wrens have 
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occupied it every year, but think they have, 
for I do not think any others would occupy 
an old nest. 
that point. 
Fom the first, it has been an object of 
envy to the English Sparrows. The open- 
ing in the can being too small for their 
entrance, they collect on top and try to 
oppose the Wrens going in and out. With 
cheerfulness of song and manner, the 


However, I am not sure on 


Wrens succeeded in raising two broods 
each summer. 

One day the Sparrow opposed the male 
Wren from going in to feed the young 
birds, when it put up a fight, or a show of 
one, and dropped its food; that which 
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I found in the grass was part of a grass- 
hopper. But the Wren sang a song of 
defiance from the sweet-pea trellis. 

With my watch in hand, I timed the 
Wren in his songs. He sang ten to a 
minute; that would be six hundred songs 
in an hour, if he kept it up. Allowing 
fourteen hours out of the twenty-four for 
sleep and family duties, there are at least 
ten hours devoted to vocal exercise. 

One evening, at dusk, I heard a sleepy 
little song coming from the can, a lullaby 
to the young birds, or a serenade to Jenny 
Wren.—E. I. Mercatr, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A Common-sense Bird-box 


The chief merit of the ‘nesting-site’ 
shown in these cuts lies in the fact that 
it is not a human invention; it is simply a 
copy from nature. By the way, is it not a 
little surprising that, with so many inven- 
tions of elaborate ‘houses’ (properly so 
called) for Martins, Swallows and Wrens, 
no one seems to have offered, as yet, new 
plans and specifications for 
Orioles and Hummingbirds ? 

If you cannot lay hold of a good deserted 
Woodpecker’s burrow, just get a stick 
of stove-wood from the shed, or a fallen 
branch from the nearest grove, drill an 
auger hole an inch deep near one end of it, 
split the stick with an axe, gouge out a 
hollow in the cleft surface of each half (see 
diagram) until the auger hole comes 
through, nail them together again and 
your site is complete; you have simply 
been your own Woodpecker. 

For Martins, the ‘stick’ should be about 
twenty inches long, eight in diameter, with 
the entrance about two and one-fourth 
inches across. For Tree Swallows, Blue- 
birds, Nuthatches and Wrens the length 
should be about 18 inches, the diameter 6 
inches, and the opening as follows: Tree 
Swallows, 13; Bluebird, 1$; Nuthatch, 1}; 
Wren, 14 inches, respectively, the dimen- 
sions should be as follows, in the order 
given above for Martins: 18 (about) x 6, 
entrance, 1# inches; 18 (about) x 6, en- 
trance, 1§ inches; 18 (about) x 6, entrance 
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1} inches; 18 (about) x 5, entrance 1} 
inches.—EpMUND J. SawyYER, Black River, 
ee 


A New Bird Club 


The “Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn” 
has recently been organized. It meets 
monthly at the homes of the several mem- 
For the ensuing year, the following 
officers have elected: President, 
Edward Fleischer; Vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles S. Hartwell; Secretary—-Treasurer, 
Dr. E. W. Vietor. Those interested may 
communicate with the secretary at 166 St. 


bers. 
been 


James Place. 


Starlings at Amherst, Mass. 


On December 27, 1909, I saw a flock 
of seven Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) at 
Long Lea Farm, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
So far as I, or my bird-loving friends at 
Long Lea know, that is the first record 
in that locality. Until my return to New 
York on January 19, I the birds 
On one occasion there must 


saw 
frequently. 
have been three or four dozen in the flock; 
but, as they were flying, it was impossible 
to be accurate as to the number. On Janu- 
ary 18, there were seventeen of them near 
the house, feeding on a bare patch in a 
field which was, on other occasions, the 
happy hunting-ground of flocks of Snow 
Buntings and of Tree Sparrows.—LILIAN 
GILLETTE Cook, New York City. 


Prospect Park Notes 


A NOVEMBER ORIOLE.—I wish to report 
the occurrence of an adult male Baltimore 
Oriole in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on November 25, The bird was 
apparently uninjured, but seemed much 
distressed by the cold, ruffling its feathers 
until it was almost as round as a ball. A 
light snow was falling at the time, and the 
temperature was several degrees below the 
freezing point. 

NORTHERN SHRIKE.—A Shrike spent 
all of February, 1909, and the greater part 
of March in the park, and wrought great 
havoc among the birds wintering there. 


1909. 
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PinE Siskin.—Siskins were very com- 
mon in Prospect Park last winter. They 
were first observed by Dr. Vietor on No- 
vember 1, 1908, and the last one was seen 
on May 11, 1909. On January g, I counted 
over a hundred.in a single flock. 

EUROPEAN CHAFFINCH.—A bird of this 
species was observed by Mrs. Vietor on 
January 8, 1909. I saw it on the roth and 
11th of that month. On both occasions it 
was feeding with English Sparrows, but 
kept on unconcernedly after its companions 
had been frightened away at my approach. 
It was probably one of the Central Park 
Chaffinches that had gotten the ‘wander- 
lust.’ 

Besides the above - mentioned birds, a 
Hermit Thrush and two Fox Sparrows 
spent all of last winter (1908-9) in the 
park. A Carolina Wren was observed 
until February 1 and again in March. I 
saw American Crossbills from March 5 to 
14, forty individuals being the largest 
number observed in one day. On No- 
vember 25, I saw a flock of thirty-four 
Canada Geese flying over the park. On 
the same date I saw the Oriole, a Carolina 
Wren, a Woodcock and twelve other 
species were noted. This and May 15, when 
I counted forty-seven species, were my two 
‘best days’ for the year. On Nov. 26 and 
27, a Long-eared Owl sat moping in a 
spruce tree, but he has apparently gone 
to pastures new. 

During the year, I made ninety-six 
visits to the park, and observed ninety- 
seven species. — EDWARD FLEISCHER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brewster’s Warbler at Waterbury, Conn. 


On May g, 1909, I saw a bird in a 
bramble thicket answering the descrip- 
tion of Brewster’s Warbler. The de- 
scription, taken down at the time, is: Fore- 
head and crown yellow, approaching 
orange; black line from bill passing 
through eye; rest of upper parts slaty or 
bluish gray; tail about same color as back; 
under parts grayish white, with slight 
tinge of yellow on breast; greater and 
middle wing coverts yellow. 
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It was not shy at all, as I was able to 
approach to within ten feet of it. A Blue 
winged Warbler, nearby, seemed to be in 
company with it.— Norman B. Pitiry, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A Successful Martin Colony 


I send another photograph (See Brrp- 
Lore, March-April, 1909) of my Martin 
colony, which was taken during the mating 
period of 1909, and shows its growth from 
one pair four ago. The house 
figured was built, during leisure time, from 
poplar and pine, and is divided into twelve 
compartments, the entrances being spaced 
as far apart as possible with separate 
perches, to prevent quarreling. The first 
Martin to arrive last spring was a male, 


years 


A SUCCESSFUL MARTIN COLONY 
Photographed by J. S. Becker, Clyde, Ohio 


during the first week in April. When first 
seen, he was sitting on the post that sup- 
ported the house the year before, evidently 
waiting for the house to be erected, as he 
flew into it the moment it was raised. 
Others came later and, by the first week 
in May, the twelve compartments were all 
occupied. Nesting commenced during the 
second week in May, and by July 15 the 
young had all flown. They numbered 
nearly forty. To demonstrate the extreme 
usefulness of these birds as insect-destroy- 
ers, one needs only to inspect their abode 
after the young have flown out, to see the 
mass of shells and wings left from the 
insects fed to the young.—Jas. S. BECKER, 
Clyde, Ohio. 


Our Duty to Our Bird Tenants 


In your July-August, 1909, issue, I note 
a letter from a Chicago bird-lover, ‘Our 
duty to our bird tenants,” that leads me 
to express to you the facts that have pre- 
sented themselves in our locality. We had 
plenty of birds in our suburb, and a smail 
garden producing well. A few new neigh- 
bors arrived, each with a pet cat. That was 
two years ago. We have now six cats that 
visit our garden regularly, 
among them a big black jbird 
cat. One cat has five black- 
kittens now mature, and there 
are other kittens growing up. 
Last summer half the birds 
were no more. This year we 
hardly had a bird left and 
quite a number had stopped 
migrating in the spring. The 
consequence is that I never 
knew there could be so 
many kinds of destructive 
worms and bugs to the square 
foot. Our ground is the same, 
the care the same, the climate 
unchanged, and we have 
plenty of water. The flow- 
ers and vegetables were poor 
and about a failure, as the 
bugs and worms had to be 
fought on everything. 

We license dogs as a public 
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nuisance, and do a lot of writing about how 
to be kind to and cultivate birds, and then 
calmly overlook the basis of all the trouble, 
Don’t think 
I dislike cats, as I am really fond of all 


the neighborhood cat legion. 
animals. But there are so many advan- 
tages we may not enjoy, on account of one 
destructive element being entirely ignored 
and uncontrolled, that the time has arrived 
to recognize this matter and give it due 
attention. 

No one individual is strong enough to 
carry out any reform, but an organization 
could do much, with the codperation of 
persons interested in gardens of small size. 
And I venture to say the small-garden 
proprietors would make a formidable list 
from towns and cities all over the country. 
As a practical citizen, I appeal to the Audu- 
bon Society for assistance in organizing 
some sensible and far-reaching plan that 
we may urge upon the officers of each 
community, for the limiting of the de- 
struction of birds by cats, and the conse- 
quent failure of the gardens subsequent 
to the absence of our feathered host.— 
B. BENNETT, Chicago, Ill. 


The Cardinal in Northern New Jersey 

It may interest Brrp-LorRe’s readers to 
know that on Christmas day, 1909, I saw 
eleven Cardinals, seven males and six 
This is the first time that more 
than two have been seen in this locality.— 
KATHERINE K. Moste, Gladstone, N. J. 


females. 


A Queer Sparrow Song 

One day, while rambling along a creek 
in this neighborhood, I heard a Song Spar- 
row sing a few notes, then stop short. 
Presently he sang again in the same way; 
soon he did it again. By this time my 
curiosity was stirred, and I decided to look 
into the matter. My eye soon caught the 
Sparrow perched on a sapling twig, repeat- 
ing his odd little song. This was the 
method. His voice was clear enough for 
the first three or four notes; then it sud- 
denly stopped, as if the glottis were com- 
pletely closed up. But the bird did not 
cease his efforts when the break occurred. 


Each time he kept his mandibles apart, 


shook his head back and forth, and bulged 
out his throat, trying hard to finish his trill. 
I watched him till he flew away, and each 
time he went through the song motions 
long enough to complete his natural song, 
even though his voice stopped before it was 
more than one-third done.—LEANDER S. 
Keyser, Canal Dover, O. 


Vermilion Flycatcher in Sonoma 
County, Cal. 

Vermilion Flycatcher—On July 26, 
1909, I saw a Vermilion Flycatcher, catch- 
ing flies in a wild cherry tree, loaded with 
ripe fruit. 

This bird is a rare visitor in this part of 
the state, and this is the only one that I 
have ever seen here.—VIOLET WHEELER, 
Graton, Cal. 


Cardinal Near Buffalo 


February 7, 1909, I saw a pair of Car- 
dinals on the Canadian shore about six 
miles from Buffalo. They were quite tame, 
and with opera glasses the pink bill, 
erectile crest and dark lores were easily 
made out. 

February 6 there was a heavy south- 
west wind. The snow was nearly all gone, 
but there was ice in-the lake for about one 
mile from shore.—Davip E. WHEELER, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chautauqua Bird Lectures 


The Chautauqua Institution has given 
to Herbert K. Job the appointment to 
eonduct the bird-study classes at their 
Summer School, Chautauqua, N. Y., and 
to give some public lectures at the Audi- 
torium. The course will be planned with 
these special things in view: To prepare 
teachers to teach bird-study in the schools, 
to show in detail how to hunt with the 
camera, and to aid bird-lovers in the out- 
door studies of birds. The method will 
comprise lecture and class work, field ex- 
cursions, and will use as a text-book Mr. 
Job’s new book just published by The 
Outing Publishing Company, New York, 
—‘How to Study Birds.” Accessions to 
this Course will be welcomed, and the 
place and region are delightful. 


REPORT ON THE IMMIGRATIONS OF BRITISH 
SUMMER RESIDENTS IN THE SPRING OF 
1908, ETC. Edited by W. R. OGILVIE- 
GRANT. Bulletin. British Ornithologists’ 
Club, Vol. XXIV. 235 pages, 29 maps. 
Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, 
London. 

This, the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Committee on bird migration appointed 
by the British Ornithologists’ Club, will 
be of interest to American readers, both 
for what it contains as well as for the 
methods employed in observing and record- 
ing. 

One is at once impressed with the lim- 
ited opportunities of the British orni- 
thologist, when compared with those en- 
joyed by students of bird migration in 
this country. Not alone is the area over 
which a bird’s journey may be followed 
smaller, but the migration itself evidently 
does not begin to attain the proportions 
which it reaches with us. Thus, only 
thirty-four species appear on the regular 
schedule of migration distributed by the 
Committee. Nevertheless, the special 
problems presented by an insular station 
lend to the study of migratory phenomena 
in Great Britain an exceptional interest. “In 
the spring of 1908, the main bulk of the 
birds had not appeared on the roth of 
April. On the 20th, however, the immi- 
gration commenced in earnest; and on the 
26th birds began to pour in, the greatest 
numbers arriving on the 29th, when no less 
than twenty-four out of the thirty-four 
specially recorded species arrived in con- 
During the following 
ten days the immigration continued, and 
culminated on the gth of May in another 
great influx, including nineteen different 
species. After that date the migration 
began to wane, only three species being 
recorded on the 12th, and a fortnight later 
It will thus be seen 
that the main tide of immigration in 1908 


siderable numbers. 


it ceased altogether. 


was of shorter duration than usual, taking 
place almost entirely between the 26th of 
April and the 12th of May’’—dates, it may 
be added, which approximately bound the 
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period of most active migration near New 
York City, some 600 miles south of south- 
ern England; a demonstration of the im- 
portance of isotherms over degrees of 
latitude in affecting the distribution of life. 
—F. M. C. 


WiLp LIFE ON THE RockIEs. By ENos 
A. Mitts. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 1909. 12mo., 
viii-262 pages, 25 half-tones from photo- 
graphs. Price $1.75. 

Enos Mills is the John Muir of the Rock- 
ies, and every one who knows him will 
learn with pleasure that he has placed 
in book form some of the results of his 
long and loving association with nature 
in the Rockies; and to those who do not 
know him we commend these essays as 
the records of a keen and sympathetic 
observer, who has established close rela- 
tions between himself and his environ- 
ment, the trees and flowers, and wild 
creatures that inhabit it. 

The keynote of Mr. Mills’ book is en- 
thusiasm and sincerity. He is more than 
a nature lover, he is a nature worshiper, 
and he pays here his tribute to the cliffs and 
peaks, the trees and animals, with which 
he has lived on terms of exceptional 
intimacy.—F. M. C. 


SuMMER Birps oF SHAW’s GARDEN. By 
Otto WIpMANN. Pages 41-80. Colored 


frontispiece. Twentieth Annual Report 
Missouri Botanical Garden. St. Louis. 
1909. 


Parks are not only often capital places 
for the study of birds, but they are the only 
places available to residents of 
cities. We trust, therefore, that this pam- 
phlet is available to all visitors to the area 
of which it treats, for it should do much to 
arouse and direct their interest in birds. 
It gives us excellent biographical notes on 
the 40 species of birds which regularly 
frequent Shaw’s Gardens in summer and 
presumably breed there, and also treats 
of six others of less frequent occurrence.— 
F. M. C. 


many 
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THE Home-Lire oF A GOLDEN EAGLE. 
Photographed and described by H. B. 
MAcPHERSON. Witherby & Co., 326 
High Holborn, London. 1909. 8vo., 45 
pages, 32 mounted half-tones. Price 5 
shillings. 


This is an ideal demonstration of the 
possibilities of modern methods of bird 
study with a camera, in which, prompted 
primarily by the desire to get pictures, the 
author built a blind of rocks, turf and 
heather near a Golden Eagle’s eyrie, and 
from this shelter studied and photographed 
the birds during the eleven weeks their off- 
spring was in the nest. More than a thou- 
sand miles were traveled in going to and 
from the nest, and often the bitter cold and 
driving storms which prevailed in the 
Grampian mountains (where, at an alti- 
tude of nearly 3,000 feet, the birds had 
made their home), during the season in 
question, would have dismayed almost any 
one but a genuine bird photographer. 

We cannot present here even a résumé 
of the interesting facts discovered and 
recorded by Mr. Macpherson, but we un- 
reservedly commend his essay as one of 
the most fascinating chapters in bird-life 
with which we are familiar, and quite 
worthy of comparison with Mr. Finley’s 
study of the California Condor.—F. M. C. 


FAUNA OF NEW ENGLAND II. List of the 
Aves. By GLoveR M. ALLEN. Occa- 
sional Papers of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, June, 1909. 8vo., 230 
pages. 

Thanks to the admirable method of pre- 
sentation devised by Dr. Allen, we have 
here not only an annotated list of the birds 
of New England but also annotated lists 
of the birds of each of the New England 
states. After a tabular check-list of New 
England birds, in which the presence or 
absence of each species in each state, as 
well as in the collection of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, is indicated, 


Lore 


the 402 species admitted to the New Eng- 
land list are treated formally, under each 
being given (1) the A. O. U. scientific name 
(2) the A. O. U. common name followed 
by other vernacular names used in New 
England, (3) reference to the original 
place of description with the type locality, 
(4) reference to a colored figure of the bird 
and its egg, when existing, (5) character 
of haunts, (6) state headings with status, 
manner of occurrence, dates of migration 
and egg-laying of migrant and breeding 
species. In conclusion, there is a list of 
‘Species Introduced or Erroneously Ac- 
credited.’ 

In view of the surprisingly large amount 
of information which Dr. Allen has suc- 
ceeded in crowding into a limited space, 
it may seem ungracious to ask for more; but 
since the plan adopted evidently omits 
references to the sources whence his local 
data were obtained, would it not have 
been well to give, in a bibliographical ap- 
pendix, titles of at least the lists of birds 
relating to the states contained in the region 
in question ?—F. M. C. 


THE PuRPLE MARTIN AND HOUSES FOR 
Irs SumMeER Home. By J. WARREN 
Jacoss. Gleanings No. 5, pages 1-45; 
First Supplement, pages 46-56. Numer- 
ous illustrations. Waynesburg, Pa 
Mr. Jacobs may claim to be our leading 

authority on the ways and wants of the 

Purple Martin. His ‘Story of a Martin 

Colony’ (Gleanings No. 2) was an admi- 

rable contribution to the life history of that 

bird, and he here treats at length of a more 
practical side of the subject, namely, the 
construction of Martin houses and estab- 
lishing of Martin colonies. Various cor- 
respondents contribute their experiences 
in inviting Martins to occupy houses built 
by Mr. Jacobs, and both pamphlets con- 
tain much of value and interest to those 
who would bring these delightful birds 
about their homes —F. M. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Rush is Worth Two in the Hand 


WHERE in all the world can one dis- 
cover in so restricted an area, a wider range 
of attractions than those which are to be 
found in that portion of Mexico lying be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Mexico City? From 
the moment when one is still thirty miles 
from land and the snow-capped summit of 
Orizaba, distant ninety miles, becomes 
visible, until one reaches the site of Teno- 
chtitlan itself, one’s attention is held by a 
variety of interests which make the trip 
from coast to tableland an epitome of a 
journey from the tropic to the temperate 
If one is in search of supremely 
beautiful scenery it is here to the full limit 


zone. 
of human appreciation. Or if one would 
test the climates of the world one may go 
in a day from perpetual summer to ever- 
lasting snow and at the same time pass 
from belts where rain falls almost daily 
to others where it is exceptional. One may 
therefore select one’s climate and by a few 
hour’s travel, either up or down the moun- 
tain slopes, find perfection in climatic con- 
ditions throughout the year. With these 
extremes of temperature and rainfall there 
is, of course, a corresponding diversity in 
flora and fauna which makes the region 
one of surpassing interest to the botanist 
and zoélogist and particularly to the stu- 
dent of the geographical distribution of 
life. 

For the archeologist there are ruins 
which evince a higher degree of aboriginal 
civilization than has been found elsewhere 
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in America, and for the ethnologis tnatives 
sufficiently isolated to retain their tribal 
customs and afford problems of funda- 
mental connecting the 
present with the past. 

The historic period opens with the in- 
comparable romance of Cortez and the 
Conquistadores and passes through three 
centuries of Spanish government, the War 
of Independence, the short-lived Empire of 
Maximilian, the campaign of Scott, to the 
astonishing era of development under 
Diaz. Thus, whether one be a student of 
nature or of man or merely a traveler in 
search of the novel and beautiful, this por- 
tion of Mexico will appeal to him with a 
force and fascination which makes a 
journey through it one of the memorable 
experiences of a lifetime of travel. 

One, however, should journey slowly. 
The ayerage tourist in his haste to reach the 
Capital and avoid the, at this season, much 
overrated heat of the tierra caliente rushes 
through the tropical portion of his route 
and thus misses the pleasure of an in- 
troduction to many new forms of plant- 
life and some of the most striking scenery 
between the coast and tableland. To our 
mind Mt. Orizaba is nowhere so impres- 
sive as from the tropical zone at its feet 
where, surrounded by a flora which sug- 
gests equatorial heat, one looks upward 
to perpetual snow and has at a glance an 
effective lesson illustrating the influence 
of temperature on the distribution of life. 

The character of the bird-life does not 
reveal itself so quickly and the American 
Museum Expedition, of which mention 
was made in the last issue of Brrp-LoRE, 
is now established at Cordova at the upper 
limit of the tropical zone (alt. 2,713 feet), 
whence expeditions will be made toward 
the coast north and south through the 
valleys which run parallel with the general 
trend of the mounta‘ns and finally up to 
the snow line on Mt. Orizaba itself, with the 
object of ascertaining what at least are the 
more common birds of the three life-zones 
which are here represented.—Cordova, 
Mexico, March 10, 1910. 
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APRIL—WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT HAWKS? 


If you cannot discover new birds in your locality, 
try to find something new about the old ones 


NCE more the little marsh frogs are peeping, and the return of the birds 
() is at hand. We shall soon welcome all our familiar friends, but, without 

neglecting them, let us open eyes and ears and find time either to add 
to the list or perhaps learn something new about a group of birds of which 
we may have grown contemptuous through familiarity. 

A dozen years ago, bird students thought they knew all there was to be 
learned about the Robin, Crow, Jay, and other common birds. Then came the 
improved photography, with its rapid lens and shutter and the focusing glass, 
wherein a moving object could be seen and caught exactly at the desired 
moment, and straightway we knew that we had almost everything to learn about 
the home-life of this living bird, even though scientists had already numbered 
every bone and feather of the dead ones. 

People often have a very good knowledge of the familiar song birds, as well 
as those of striking plumage; but the so-called Birds of Prey are passed by in 
bulk, and are merely called Hawks or Owls, as the case may be, with prejudice 
and a miscellaneous desire to kill lodged against the entire guild. 

But there are good Hawks, neutral Hawks and bad Hawks, in the same ratio 
as there are good and bad people, and the same obtains with the Owls. 

The Sharp-shinned Hawk is on the black list, so is Cooper’s Hawk and the 
Goshawk; but the sins of these three should not be let fall on the useful Sparrow 
Hawk, the devourer of grasshoppers, and other large insects and beetles,—the 
Marsh Hawk of summer days and the open or partly wooded low meadows,—or 
the majestic Red-shouldered Hawk, who loves the woods near water where he 
can put his nest high in a tree, and yet have good frog-hunting near home. This 
is the Hawk that cries Kiou! Kiou! in such a way that its identity by voice is 
sometimes mixed with that of the Blue Jay, who often has a hard time to prove 
an alibi! 

The Red-tailed Hawk, also called Hen Hawk, and decried by the farmer as a 
harrier of poultry, while a careful analysis of their food has shown that mice, 
and other mammals, reptiles and insects are by far a larger article of their diet 
than birds or poultry. Watch a pair of Red-tails circling through the air of an 
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April day, calling and trimming to the wind; have we any more inspiring sight, 
anything more suggestive of freedom and joy of flight ? 

Locate a pair of any one of these four Hawks; do not disturb them, but from 
a screen of brush or other cover watch their daily life and comings and goings 
with a good field-glass, and I believe you will soon drop out from the class of 
people who seize a gun every time the word Hawk is mentioned. 

If you wish three months of bird vaudeville, I commend you to watch a family 
of Screech Owls, if you can by any chance locate one. From the moment the 
nestlings are hatched and visible at the nest-hole (they remain a long time in 
the nest) until their parents have, in late summer, completed their training in 
all the flying tactics known to these little birds of wisdom, with much snapping 
of beaks and warning cries of “Shay-shay-shay!” these are of incomparable 
interest, and furnish unexpected amusement to those who do not know. 

Screech Owls are early birds and begin to nest in early April, as do also the 
Red-tailed and Red-shouldered Hawks; so ‘watch out’ lest the season slip 
away before you locate your family. M O. W 
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“T lived first in a little house, 
And lived there very well; 
I tho’t the world was small and round, 
And made of pale blue shell. 


“T lived next in a little nest, 
Nor needed any other; 
I tho’t the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 


“One day I fluttered from the nest, 
To see what I could find; 
I said ‘The world is made of leaves, 
I have been very blind.’ 


“At length I flew beyond the tree, 
Quite fit for grown-up labors; 
I don’t know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors.” 
—Anon 
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The Woodpeckers are a band of foresters most of whom spend their lives 
saving trees. Many of them do their work hidden in the dark forests, but the Red- 
heads hunt largely out in plain sight of passers-by. Why? Because, while they 
devour enough enemies of the trees to deserve the name of foresters, they are 
particularly fond of vegetable foods and large beetles found in the open. 

Watch one of the handsome Red-headed birds on a fence. Down he drops 
to pick up an ant or a grasshopper from the ground; then up he shoots to catch 
a wasp or beetle in the air. Nor does he stop with fly-catching. Nutting—beech- 
nutting—is one of his favorite pastimes; while berries, fruits, and seeds are all 
to his taste. If, in his appreciation of the good things that man offers, the Red- 
head on rare occasions takes a bit more cultivated fruit or berries than his rightful 
share, his attention should be diverted by planting some of his favorite wild 
fruits, such as dogwood, mulberry, elderberry, chokecherry, or wild black cherry. 

But, in judging of what is a bird’s fair share of man’s crops, many things 
should be considered. Food is bought for the Canary and other house pets; 
and many people who do not care for caged pets buy food for the wild birds 
summer and winter, to bring them to their houses. Flowers cost something, too. 
But without birds and flowers, what would the country be? Before raising his 
hand against a bird, a man should think of many things. A man who is unfair to 
a bird is unfair to himself. 

It would be a stingy man, indeed, who would begrudge the 
Woodpeckers their acorns and beechnuts. While the leaves are 
still green on the trees, the Redheads discover the beechnuts and 
go to work. “It is a truly beautiful sight,”” Dr. Merriam says, “to watch these 
magnificent birds creeping about after the manner of Warblers, among the 
small branches and twigs, which bend low with their weight, while picking and 
husking the tender nuts.” 

The nuts are not always eaten on the spot, for, like their famous California 
cousins, the Redheads store up food for winter use. All sorts of odd nooks and 
crannies serve the Redheads for storehouses—knot-holes, pockets under patches 
of raised bark, cracks between shingles and in fences, and even railroad ties. 
Sometimes, instead of nuts, grasshoppers and other eatables are put away in 
storage. The wise birds at times make real caches, concealing their stores by 
hammering down pieces of wood or bark over them. 

Beechnuts are such a large part of the fall and winter food of the Redheads 
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in some localities that, like the gray squirrels, the birds are common in good 
beechnut winters and absent in others. Cold and snow do not trouble them, if 
they have plenty to eat, for, as Major Bendire says, many of them “ winter along 
our northern border, in certain years, when they can find an abundant supply of 
food.’’ In fact, in the greater part of the eastern states the Redhead is “a rather 
regular resident,” but in the western part of its range “it appears to migrate 
pretty regularly,” so that it is rare to see one “north of latitude 40°, in winter.” 
The western boundary of the Redhead’s range is the Rocky Mountains, but 
east of the mountains it breeds from Manitoba and northern New York south 
to the Gulf of Mexico; though it is a rare bird in eastern New England. 
In sections where this erratic Woodpecker migrates, it leaves 
Migration its nesting-grounds early in October, and returns the latter part 
of April or the beginning of May. Before too much taken up with 
the serious business of life, the Redhead goes gaily about, as Major Bendire 
says, ‘frolicking and playing hide-and-seek with its mate, and when not so 
engaged, amusing itself by drumming on some resonant dead I'mb, or on the 
roof and sides of houses, barns, etc.’’ For, though like other drummers, the Wood- 
peckers are not found in the front ranks of the orchestra, they beat a royal tattoo 
that may well express many fine feelings. 

When the musical spring holiday is over and the birds have chosen a tree 
for the nest, they hew out a pocket in a trunk or branch, anywhere from eight 
to eighty feet from the ground. When the young hatch, there comes a happy 
day for the looker-on who, by kind intent and unobtrusive way, has earned the 
right to watch the lovely birds flying back and forth, caring for their brood. 

And then, at last, come the days when the gray-headed young- 

Nest sters, from hanging out of the window, boldly open their wings 

and launch into the air. Anxious times these are for old birds,— 

times when the watcher’s admiration may be roused by heroic deeds of parental 

love; for many a parent bird fairly flaunts in the face of the enemy, as if trying 
to say, “Kill me; spare my young!” 

One family of Redheads once gave me a delightful three weeks. When 
the old birds were first discovered, one was on a stub in a meadow. When 
joined by its mate,as the farmer was coming with oxen and hayrack to take up 
the rows of haycocks that led down the field, the pair flew slowly ahead along a 
line of locusts, pecking quietly at the bark of each tree before flying on. At 
the foot of the meadow they flew over to a small grove in the adjoining pasture. 

As it was July, it was easy to draw conclusions. And when I went to the 
grove to investigate, the pair were so much alarmed that they at once corrob- 
orated my conclusions. Did I mean harm? Why had I come? One of them 
leaned far down across a dead limb and inspected me, rattling and bowing 
nervously; the other stationed itself on the back of a branch over which it peered 
at me with one eye. Both of them cried krit’-tar-rah every time I ventured to 
take a step. As they positively would not commit themselves as to which one 
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of the many Woodpecker holes in sight belonged to them I had to make a tour 
of the grove. 

On its edge was a promising old stub with a number of big, round holes 
and, picking up a stick, I rapped on the trunk. Both birds were over my head 
in an instant, rattling and scolding till you would have thought I had come to 
chop down the tree and carry off the young before their eyes. I felt injured, 
but having found the nest could afford to watch from a distance. 

It was not long before the old birds began feeding their young. They would 
fly to the stub and stand under the nest while rousing the brood by rattling into 
the hole, which had the odd effect of muffing their voices. When, as they flew 
back and forth a Yellow-hammer stopped in passing, they drove him off in 
a hurry. They wanted that grove to themselves. 

On my next visits, if, in spite of many precautions, they discovered me, 
they flew to dead tree tops to watch me, or startled me by an angry quarr’ quarr’ 
quarr’ over my head. When they found that I made no attempt to go near the 
nest, however, they finally put up with me and went about their business. 

After being at the nest together they would often fly off in opposite directions, 
to hunt on different beats. If one hunted in the grove, the other would go out 
to the rail fence. A high maple was a favorite lookout and hunting-ground for 
the one who stayed in the grove, and cracks in the bark afforded good places 
to wedge insects into. The bird who hunted on the fence, if suspecting a grub 
in a rail, would stand as motionless as a Robin on the grass, apparently listening; 
but when the right moment came would drill down rapidly and spear the grub. 
If an insect passed that way the Redhead would make a sally into the air for 
it, sometimes shooting straight up for fifteen or twenty feet and coming down 
almost as straight; at others flying out and back in an ellipse, horizontally or 
obliquely up in the air or down over the ground. But oftener than all, perhaps, 
it flew down onto the ground to pick up something which its sharp eyes had 
discovered there. Once it brought up some insect, hit it against the rail, gave 
a business-like hop and flew off to feed its young. 

The young left the nest between my visits, but when, chancing to focus my 
glass on a passing Woodpecker I discovered that its head was gray instead of 
red, I knew for a certainty what had happened. The fledgling seemed already 
much at home on its wings. It flew out into the air, caught a white miller and 
went back to the tree with it, shaking it and then rapping it vigorously against 
a branch before venturing to swallow it. When the youngster flew, I followed, 
rousing a Robin who made such an outcry that one of the old Redheads flew 
over in alarm. “ Kik-a-rik, kik-a-rik,” it cried as it hurried from tree to tree, 
trying to keep an eye on me while looking for the youngster. Neither of us 
could find it for some time, but after looking in vain over the west side of a big 
tree I rounded the trunk and found it calmly sitting on a branch on the east 
side—which goes to prove that it is never safe to say a Woodpecker isn’t on 
a tree, till you have seen both sides! 
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The old Redhead found the lost fledgling about the time that I did 
and flew over to it with what looked like a big grub. At the delectable sight, 
the youngster dropped all its airs of independence, and with weak infantile 
cries turned and opened wide its bill! 

Two days later I found two birds that may have been father and son, on 
the side of a flagpole, out in the big world together. The old bird’s head glowed 
crimson in the strong sunlight, and it was fortunate indeed that only friends 
were by. 

The striking tricolor makes the Redheads such good targets that they are 
in especial danger from human enemies and need loyal, valiant defenders where- 
ever they live. And what a privilege it is to have birds of such interesting habits 
and beautiful plumage in your neighborhood! How the long country roads 
are enlivened, how the green fields are lit up, as one of the brilliant birds rises 
from a fence-post and flies over them! In the city, it is rare good luck, indeed, 
to have a pair nest in an oak where you can watch them; and even a passing 
glimpse or an occasional visit is something to be thankful for. 

“There’s the Redhead!” you exclaim exultantly, when a loud tattoo beats 
on your city roof in spring. And “There’s the Redhead!” you cry with delight, 
as a soft kikarik comes from a leafless oak you are passing in winter; and the city 
street, so dull and uninteresting before, is suddenly illumined by the sight. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


What is Conservation? How do Woodpeckers help the United States in the 
Conservation of its forests? What do Red-headed Woodpeckers eat? Is there 
enough wild food for birds in your neighborhood? Why do people feed birds? 
What is it to play fair? To be just to birds? How about the golden goose? 
What nuts have you seen Redheads eat? Do Woodpeckers and Squirrels quarrel 
over nuts? Where have you seen Redheads store beechnuts? What is a cache? 
What birds and animals cache food? What have you found cached in the woods? 
How do Redheads open beechnuts? Acorns? What can the old hunters tell you 
about good nut or acorn winters and Redheads? If the Woodpeckers go south 
in winter, where you live, at what times do they go and return? What different 
calls have the Redheads ? Have you ever heard a Tree-toad answer one by 
mistake? What are the Redheads’ favorite drumming-places? Where do the 
Woodpeckers nest near you ? Do both old birds brood the eggs and feed the young ? 
Do they feed by regurgitation? How long do the old birds feed the young after 
they leave the nest? Do the old birds use the same nest year after year? Why? 
How far can a Woodpecker see an insect? Are the Redheads’ colors always con- 
spicuous? Why? Does their color pattern make them more or less conspicuous? 
Draw the flight of a Redhead fly-catching. Draw his position in hunting. Why 
is it particularly interesting to have Redheads in your neighborhood? How can 
you prevent their being killed? 
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Bird Slaughter in the Pacific Islands 


In the February number of Brrp—LorgE, 
a short announcement was made of the 
Japanese 
Hawaiian Islands Reservation. 


capture of poachers on the 
The Asso- 
ciation has just received from its resident 
representative in Honolulu, Mr. William 
Alanson Bryan, the following detailed ac- 
count of the work of the poachers. There is 
no doubt whatever but that these poachers 
were working in the interest of the milli- 
nery trade, and the horrors of this whole- 
sale slaughter show the absolute necessity 
for an international agreement between the 
world powers to prevent work of this char- 
acter. Until such an agreement is entered 
into, such incidents as the present are 
sure to be repeated. 

It is intended that this Association shall 
have a representative at the International 
Ornithological Congress, which will com- 
mence in Berlin on May 30, when it is 
hoped that the section devoted to bird 
protection will take up this very important 
that a 
formed to present to the world powers 


matter, and committee will be 
the need for international bird protection, 
especially with the view of prohibiting 
the use of the plumage of all wild birds 
for millinery or other ornaments. 


The Thetis Arrives with Japanese 
Poachers* 
Twenty-three Captured at Laysan 


After completing a cruise of the out- 
lying bird islands and reefs, covering a 
period of several weeks, the United States 
revenue cutter, Thetis, under command 
of Captain W. V. E. Jacobs, arrived in 


*Reprinted from the Evening Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 2, r910, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 


the harbor this morning and anchored in 
the stream, pending a settlement of the 
matter of a disposition of her valuable 
cargo, including 259,000 bird skins and 
wings, two and a half tons of baled 
feathers, and several large cases and boxes 
of stuffed birds. 

The Thetis gathered in a party of 
twenty-three Japanese poachers at Laysan 
and Lysiansky Islands, the former scene 
of operations of “ Admiral” Max Schlem- 
mer, the one-time King of Laysan Island. 

The Japanese took their arrest philo- 
sophically, and, when confronted with 
the Federal officers of the law, they main- 
tained a broad grin and to all intents and 
purposes enjoyed the experience. 

The captured poachers will be~ prose- 
cuted under provisions of the Federal 
laws against poaching, which call for a 
maximum penalty of six months’ im- 
prisonment and the assessment of a fine 
of $500. 

That the men are the employes of a 
hui, which is believed to have a local 
connection, as well as headquarters in 
Japan, is borne out by the statements of 
several of the Japanese who have been 
brought to Honolulu. While they will not 
divulge the name or names of parties in 
the Hawaiian Islands who are alleged as 
being financially interested in the sys- 
matic bird-poaching operations upon 
the neighboring islands, they do say that 
they have been in the service of a Japan- 
ese company, with headquarters at Tokio, 
who placed them on a small schooner 
and, after an extended passage, landed a 
portion of the party at Laysan, while the 
others continued the voyage to Lysiansky. 
They declare that they were given ample 
provisions for a stay of a year or more. 
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They were told that a Japanese schooner 
would call for them some time along about 
April, 1910. They were instructed by 
the agents before leaving to have their 
bird-skins prepared for shipment by this 
time. 

In killing the birds, the Japanese say 
that they used sticks, and after dead, by 
the aid of knives, removed the skins and 
secured the plumage. In other instances, 
the birds were either killed or stunned by 
knocking their heads against the sand. 

One of the Japanese was identified as 
a laborer who not very long ago was one 
of a party engaged upon Laysan or Lysian- 
sky Island, at the time when guano was 
being taken from these islands. 

The identification, however, was made 
by one who had recently visited Midway, 
and was there shown a picture taken on 
Laysan Island, in which it is claimed one 
of the captured Japanese then figured. 

The matter of complicity will, however- 
be threshed out in the courts, 

The Thetis was unable to make fast 
time because of much bad _ weather. 
Captain Jacobs, was highly 
pleased over the success of the cruise. 
He spoke at considerable length to visiting 
newspaper men this morning. 

Bird Island was the first stop made by 
the Thetis. This lonely spot in the Pacific 
was found inaccessible, though it was the 
nearest to the Hawaiian group. At this 
season of the year, but very few birds 
were found there or hovering over the 
It was found impossible to land 
upon the rock, owing to the strong north- 
east gales and heavy swells, the surf dash- 
ing high against a sheer precipice two 
hundred feet in height. 

The Thetis, after cruising about Bird 
Island, and her officers seeing no evidences 
of human beings upon the lonely rock, 
then proceeded to Neckar Island, where 
the revenue cutter. made a stop; but 
it was discovered that there were no 
more birds there. 


however, 


rock. 


Bad weather prevented a landing be- 
ing made at Neckar Island, owing to the 
strong northeasterly gales which prevailed, 
with heavy seas. 


The little revenue cutter then steamed 
westward, and the next sighted was 
Gardiner Island. This was also inacces- 
sible, it being wholly of rock formation 
and rising out of the sea to a height of 
about two hundred feet, and having a 
diameter of nearly two hundred feet. A few 
albatrosses were noted hovering around 
the rock, but to land a boat there was en- 
tirely out of the question. Captain Jacobs 
was of the opinion that about the only 
way that a human being could visit this 
isolated spot would be by swimming 
through a raging surf. 

Laysan Island was the next mid- 
Pacific islet visited by the Thetis. It was 
here that the first seizure of bird plum- 
age was made, and 
ber of Japanese poachers were found. 
The bird skins were confiscated, and the 
Japanese placed under arrest. 

The first’ signs of civilization discovered 
at Laysan, as the Thetis came to anchor, 
was an American flag which was seen 
flying from the upper part of a small 
water-tower or lookout station. Though 
a high sea was running at the time, a boat 
was sent from the Thetis, in command of 
an officer with a crew of picked and 
armed men, and a landing was effected. 
The officer was instructed by Captain 
Jacobs to learn the number of men upon 
the island, and the Thetis officers were 
also directed to secure information con- 
cerning the amount of bird skins then on 
the island. 

The Thetis men rounded up fifteen 
Japanese on Laysan, and these were oc- 
cupying thirteen buildings and shacks. 
In some of the buildings was found a large 
quantity of bird skins and plumage. It 
was on this island that two small sampans 
were found. The little craft were evi- 
dently used in taking the men from the 
Japanese schooner to the island. Accord- 
ing to the statement from the Thetis 
officers, it would be impossible for the 
Japanese to have made any distance at sea 


the greater num- 


-in such small vessels. In the possession of 


several of the Japanese were documents 
purporting to have been given them from 
local people, in which they were author- 
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ized to land on Laysan Island and conduct 
a business of securing bird plumage. 

The fifteen Japanese who were discovered 
at Laysan Island were informed that their 
acts were in direct violation of the Federal 
laws. They submitted peaceably to the 
mandate of Captain Jacobs that they were 
under arrest, and offered no resistance 
whatever when told to prepare for going 
on board the Thetis. It required two days 
to transfer the Japanese poachers, their 
personal effects, and bales and boxes of 
plumage to the revenue cutter. The Japa- 
nese were well provisioned. Six of the men 
claim to have been residents of the island 
since last April. Nine declared that they 
had arrived at Laysan last August, being 
landed there from the Japanese schooner 
Tempou Maru, which is believed to have 
sailed from Tokio or Yokohama. They 
were told by the officers in charge of the 
big bird Awi in Japan that a schooner 
would be sent for them in April, rgro. 
The men are, to all intents and purposes, 
mere tools in the employ of the Japanese 
company which -is carrying on the work 
of gathering the Pacific 
Ocean. They offered no objections to 
accompanying the American officers to 


bird-skins in 


the revenue cutter. 

The confiscation on Laysan included 
a lot of bird skins which were undergoing 
These laid 
hundred large Japanese 
were held down by 


a process of curing. were 
under several 
mats. The 
rocks in order to prevent the skins from 
being damaged by the wind or the weather. 
These skins were found impossible to 
transfer to the Thetis, it being conceded 
that to bring them to the vessel might 
cause sickness, as many were in a state of 
putrefaction. After the dried and cured 
plumage and skins were taken on board, 
Captain Jacobs took steps to destroy the 
This was 


mats 


skins in process of curing: 
successfully accomplished. 


Lysiansky Island yielded eight Japan- 


ese poachers and a large quantity of dried 
skins. The plumage found on this island. 
was practically all in a cured state and 
A great portion of 
the booty was baled, and evidently pre- 


ready for shipment. 
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pared to be loaded aboard the first Japa- 
nese schooner to arrive. One officer and an 
armed crew was sent ashore, and the eight 
Japanese offered no resistance to accom- 
panying the party back to the Thetis. 
The poachers had been occupying four 
buildings. They had an abundance of 
provisions, and in several of the rude 
shelters which had been erected upon 
the island were found large numbers of 
skins and feathers. It was here that the 
Thetis officers found several cases of 
stuffed birds. 

On both Laysan and Lysiansky islands, 
the Japanese were in possession of a re- 
production of an order issued through 
the President of the United States some 
years ago, which made it a crime against 
the Federal statutes for any one to kill 
birds on the mid-Pacific islands or en- 
gage in the business of poaching or gather- 
ing skins. It was upon the provisions of 
this order, which was translated to the 
Japanese found: there, that the arrests 
were made by the Thetis officers. 

The. Thetis officers having completed 
their labors at Lysiansky, the revenue 
cutter then proceeded to Pearl or Hermes 
Reefs. The presence of small or calf 
seals was first found at this spot. The 
presence of a large number of birds was 
also discovered as the Thetis neared the 
Hermes Reefs. A boat was sent ashore, 
but there were no signs of human beings 
or their habitation on the reefs. The men 
who manned the boats returned and re- 
ported to Captain Jacobs that the young 
seals were extremely fierce. There had 
apparently been no depredations from 
bird hunters on the Hermes Reefs, accord- 
ing to the report brought here by the 
Thetis. 

From Hermes, the Thetis sailed, with 
the aid of her auxiliary steam plant, to 
Midway Island, Captain Jacobs here 
got into communication with the author- 
ities at Washington through the Midway 
cable station. 

The Thetis did not remain a great 
length of time at Midway, but got under 
way, and Ocean Island was the next 
mid-Pacific isolation visited by the reve- 
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nue cutter. While it was impossible to 
effect a landing upon the deserted sand 
spit, the vessel went close enough to the 
island to note that there had been no 
human habitations upon the spot for 
quite a period. Many birds 
covered there, and, as one of the Thetis 
boats neared the shore, a large number 
of sea-lions were found. No evidences of 
depredations from poachers were dis- 
covered, and the Thetis then resumed 
her cruise, returning to Midway Island, 
where she took on mail from the cable 


were dis- 


station. 

In order to make sure that the de- 
struction of the uncured skins left on 
Laysan had been complete, the Thetis, 
upon leaving Midway for the last time, 
called again at Laysan. A visit ashore 
showed that the skins left there were 
rendered worthless, and that their 
destruction had been complete. On 
Daro, or Dowsett Reefs, which was the 
next point visited by the cutter, but few 
birds were found hovering about the 
island. No attempt was made to effect a 
landing there but the cutter cruised about 
the reefs, and several observations were 
made which satisfied the officers that no 
poachers had visited the Dowsett reefs 
recently. A boat was sent ashore when 
the Thetis arrived off the French Frigate 
shoals. No birds were found there. The 
shoals were inaccessible, and no landing 
was made. On several sand islands near 
the shoals no sign of human habitation 
was noted. It was also a noteworthy fact 
that throughout the tour of the Thetis 
to the outlying bird islands, the officers 
failed to note the presence of Japanese 
fishing craft there. The French Frigate 
Shoals was the last stop made by-~ the 
Thetis before returning to Honolulu. 
The weather from the time of leaving the 
shoals was very rough. The elements 
served to retard the progress of the cutter. 
and she was much delayed by the strong 
northeasterly winds and seas. 

Almost immediately after dropping 
anchor, the Thetis was visited by a 
party of Federal and Territorial officers. 
United States District Attorney Breckons 


and United States Marshall Hendry were 
among the first to go aboard, and to take 
charge of the twenty-three Japanese 
who were virtually prisoners upon the 
cutter. The vessel was also boarded by 
representatives from the customs service, 
whose duty it wiil be to take charge of 
the ten tons or more of confiscated bird 
plumage. Captain Jacobs estimates that 
he has secured 259,000 bird wings, be- 
sides a number of cases of stuffed birds. 

It is possible that the Thetis may be 
moored alongside one of the wharves 
today, in order to permit of her discharging 
the large quantity of plunder. 

The disposition of the feathers is a 
matter which will lie with the Treasury 
Department officials at Washington. It 
is understood that the plumage will be 
destroyed, though it is conceded that the 
confiscated feathers and skins are of 
considerable value. 

Four small boats found by the officers 
of the Thetis, two on Laysan and two on 
Lysiansky, were left there, as they were 
small, and practically valueless, owing 
to exposure to the elements. 


Saving the Fur-Seal 


About four months ago, the Committee 
on Game Protective Legislation of the 
Camp-Fire Club of America decided that 
the fast-vanishing fur-seal needed the 
assistance of independent citizens. Sta- 
tistics show that the seal herd has dimin- 
ished from about 360,000, in 1900, when 
an official survey was made by the United 
States Fish Commission, to an estimated 
30,000, in 1909. 

Accordingly, a campaign was inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of inducing Congress 
and the Cabinet to stop the killing of seals 
on our islands, and to make treaties with 
foreign governments which would lead 
to the total suppression of seal-killing at 
sea, or “pelagic sealing.” 

The Camp-Fire Club approached the 
Senate Committee on the Conservation 
of National Resources, and submitted a 
resolution providing against the making of 
a new lease for seal-killing, in place of the 
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old lease, which expires April, 1910, and 
also providing for a ten-year close season, 
during which the seal herds may breed up 
to a high point. The resolution further 
called upon the State Department to make 
treaties with England and Canada, Japan, 
Russia and Mexico, to prohibit pelagic 
sealing. In addition to its work with Sena- 
tor Dixon’s Committee, the necessities 
of the fur-seals’ case were brought directly 
to the attention of President Taft, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the 
Secretary of State, and the United States 
Commissioner of Fisheries. 

As the first result of this campaign, at 
the close of a hearing on the resolution held 
gto, the 
Conservation 


at Washington, February 26, 
Senate Committee on the 
of National Resources directed its Chair- 
man, Senator Dixon, to represent to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor the 
undesirability of renewing the lease, or 
of making a new lease, for the killing of 
This decision was 
reached unanimously. There is every indi- 
cation that Senator Dixon’s committee now 
fully realizes the gravity of the situation, 
and the necessity for immediate action of a 


seals on our islands. 


far-reaching nature. 

The National Association stands not 
only for the conservation of wild birds, 
but of wild animals, as its name indicates, 
and the fur-seals are as much our wards as 
the wild birds. Our benefactor made it one 
of the conditions of his gift that animals 
should be protected, as well as birds. 

Every member of the Asscciation and 
the readers of Brrp-Lore are urged to aid 
in every possible way in the campaign 
already started to save the fur-seal. Unless 
drastic action is taken, these interesting 
and valuable animals will soon have to be 
classed among the extinct species. 

The Association urges that every reader 
of this notice will let his congressman hear 
from him regarding this extremely im- 
portant matter.—W. D. 


Important Meeting 


The Fifth Bi-Annual Conference of the 
National Association of State Game War- 
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dens and Commissioners was held in New 
Orleans, February 5-7. Commissioners 
were present from twenty states, and 
the Federal Government was also repre- 
sented. The main topics discussed were 
“Federal Control of Migratory Birds,’ 
“Civil Service for Game Wardens,” 
“Propagation of Game,”’ and “ protection 
of Non-Game Birds.” 

Mr.Frank M. Miller,Game Commissioner 
of Louisiana, arranged a number of enter- 
tainments and pleasant excursions for the 
delegates. Among the resolutions passed, 
was one heartily endorsing the work of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. The meeting was regarded as a 
very successful one, and one which will 
result in much good throughout the 
country. 

Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of North Caro- 
lina, presided at the meetings, and was re- 
elected President of the Association. Dr. 
George W. Field, of Massachusetts, was 
elected Secretary.—W. D. 


An Appeal to Members 


There is an urgent and immediate de- 
mand for several additional field agents; 
but the Executive Officers cannot enlarge 
its staff at the present time, because of 
lack of means. Good trained men should 
be placed in several states to conduct a 
campaign of education against the exces- 
sive slaughter of Robins, which takes place 
every winter, and during the early spring 
while the birds are migrating northward. 
The sentiment in the territory where this 
slaughter takes place, which is so abhorrent 
to the people of the states where the Robin 
makes its summer home, can only be 
changed by an active educational campaign, 
and such a campaign can only be made 
by placing in the field competent lecturers. 
If every member will secure only one new 
member at once, it will give the Society an 
increase of income sufficient to warrant 
the appointment of three additional field 
men. This is one of the methods to protect 
the Robin. Education is better than law, 
for it creates good sentiment, without 
which a law is useless.—W. D. 


Chapman 
Observation 
Blinds 


Blinds similar to that de- 
scribed by Frank M. Chapman 
in Birp-Lore (1908, X, pp. 
250-252), including special 
ventilated umbrella, brass sup- 
porting rods, cloth cover, and 
guys. 


MADE TO ORDER 
EACH $10.50 


ADDRESS 


J. D. FIGGINS 
200 West 102d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Reflecting Lantern 
or Post-card Projector, in its various forms, 
is the most lly useful 


universa 
projection BT corn With it 
a collection of post-cards or engravings be- 
comes a source of endless amusement and 
— yo With it ‘abe natural specimens 
such as 


~. Flowers, Leaves, Minerals, 
— : Butterflies, etc., 

are shown in All the Colors of Nature 
We manufacture our Projectors to show 

Opaque Pictures and otiece 
Lantern and Microscopic Slides 
We offer thirty different styles covering 
every — requirement and ranging in 
price 


$4.50 to $200.00 


We also make Magic Lanterns, Cinemato- 
graphs, and have 40,000 Lantern Slides for 
sale or rent. Lists free. 

Manufacturers and Patentees 
WILLIAMS, BROWN 4&* EARLE 
918 Chestnut St., Dep. 19, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perfection Bird Houses for the Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds and help 
your bird-neighbors by securing one 
of our Ornamental Martin Houses. 


Nesting Boxes for Wrens 
Swallows and Bluebirds 


Send ten cents for new 1910 Cata- 
logue of bird houses, and illustrated 
booklet containing reports from per- 
sons who purchased Martin houses 
last year. Get this booklet. Only a 
trifling cost which can be deducted 
from first order for bird houses for any 
species. 

Each purchaser of a Martin house 
presented with a copy of ‘‘Gleanings 
No. 5, The Purple Martin and Houses 
for its Summer Home.’’ (Price, $1.00). 

Other bird-lovers are bringing back 
the Martins. Why not you? 


JACOBS BIRD HOUSE CO. 
404 South Washington Street 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 


The Confessions of a 


Beachcomber 
By E. J. BANFIELD 


This may be regarded almost as a sublimated and most entertain- 
ing and beautiful guidebook to the tropical coasts. It is an account 
of the scenes and incidents in the career of an unprofessional beach- 
comber in tropical Queensland. Descriptions of the strange flora, 
fauna, bird-life, and sea-life of this faraway country, told by a man, 
neither poor nor rich, who established a home for himself there, came 
to love the life, to understand the natives, and to ‘‘draw nearer to 
nature, to the happy condition of the simple, uncomplicated man, 
while not forfeiting the advantages of civilization.’’ 


Map and 53 unusual illustrations from photographs. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, colored inlay on cover. $4.00 postpaid. 


The New North 
By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


This book tells of the travels of two women down the Mackenzie 
River, from Athabasca landing in Alberta, Canada, to the Arctic 
Ocean, and back by way of the Peace River. Large parts of this 
country have never before been visited by white women. The author 
has written a narrative of unusual experience—dangerous passages on 
the river, friendly meetings with the Esquimaux, the discovery of new 
sites, the unearthing of forgotten graves, etc.; and, in addition, she 
gives an interesting account of the daily life of the Indians, Esqui- 
maux, whites, and various people she met. Hers is a brisk, humorous, 
and sympathetic style, with many amusing anecdotes. She has also 
written a book of some economic value, for she made a careful study 
of the agricultural value of the country, of its fie'ds of grain and 
timber, of its possibilities as the great wheat supplier of the world; 
and the result is a presentation of statistics and data which is impor- 
tant not only because it is reliable but because it sheds new light upon 
the economic value of this little-known territory. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated with original photographs. 


Svo, cloth cover, in green and gold, with color inlay; gilt top, 
uncut edges; 100 unusual tllustrations from original 
photographs by the author. $3.00 postpaid. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


Bird Books by Mr. 
Chapman 


Handbook of Birds of 


Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00 
Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3 50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest —Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 

12me. Cloth, $2 00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature-not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least 
known birds.’’ In describing these *‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the cooperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


4. Horace McFar.ano Co., Mr. PLeasawt Press, HareriseuRc, PA 


Camps and Cruises of 
an Ornithologist 


250 Photographs 
from Nature. 
8vo, color inlay 
on cover, gilt top, 
rough -cut edges. 


In a box, $3.00 net. Curator of Birds at 


the American Museum 
of Natural History 


For eight years, accompanied by artist and assistant, Mr. Chapman 
devoted all of each nesting season of the birds to making the field 
studies for a great series of groups of American birds which should 
exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which has heretofore 
been attempted in this line. The story of these eight years’ experi- 
ences, together with descriptions of wonderful sights in the world of 
birds, as told by Mr. Chapman in ‘‘Camps and Cruises of an Orni- 
thologist,’’ possesses the charm of a tale of travel and adventure, 
while the illustrations form one of the most remarkable series of pic- 
tures of bird-life which has ever appeared. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St. New York City 


